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THESE LITTLE PBROPLE ARE NOT DEVILS They 


created merely, aA hetter meé ntal pit ture of 
just what the seven standard tests consist of and why 
they are necessary to the sé'ection of the best belting 
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| ELASTICITY 


The Adhesion Twins represent the huge of the belt to the pulley or and avoidable take-ups Greasy Content is the grease content of a 
the adhesion—so very important to all belt transmission E. Lasticity belt—-which is frequently much higher than it should be as grease is 
represents the elastic qualities of leather belting The Pipe Brothers so much ‘cheaper than leather. Tommy Tensile is the test for tensile 
are the test for piping which helps tell you the grade of the belt. strength which tells vou how strong the leather is and eliminates 


Little Johnny Run-straight illustrates that a belt must run straight if weak pieces. 

it is to last Bill Belt Crack is the test to avoid any leather that will 

crack on the grain side. Slim Stretch represents the stretch in belt All of these characteristics of 
a little of which makes the belt better—while too much means trouble (Chicago ‘Belting belt 


1 The Seven Tests of Quality 


These little people illustrate the seven standard tests of leather belting. Each of these is important in determining the quality 
rating of the belt. They all represent characteristics of leather belting that vow must know if you are to buy belting that will last 
longer and be the best belting for each of your machines. 
ite el a ~ ian The now famous Chicago Belting pretested method is nothing more or less than the 
: : on application of scientific testing to leather belting-—based on these seven standard belt tests. 
| nes Sahhan boetion Some belt buyers have difficulty in knowing what we mean by the standard belt tests and so 
| Plwconnny we have pictured them here. How a belt rates in the above seven tests tells you how good 
= 


leather belting are tested in every 


Most any belt maker can make high-grade leather belts when they have to, or for 
samples. But unless these belts are representative of their entire output they mean noth- 
ing to the belt buyer. 

Every Chicago Belting pre-tested leathe- belt has its exact test rating guaranteed. 
Each belt has been tested and inspected befo~e it leaves our plant for yours. Any Chicago 
Belting leather belt 1s a sample of our pre-tes.ed quality. 

The pre-tested method has written a nev chapter in the history of leather belting 
standardization and leather belting quality. 


Chicago Helting Company 


k ws of fi wt Now On 
mill superintendent or foreman. The one on Manu Belting 
the left is entitled Instructions tor Making Leather North GREEN STREET 
- . Cc U S A Ow 
Belts Endless—a practical book of instructions for Minwarase -HICAGO, U. wasn 


men who do belt work. It is profusely illustrated 


with photographs and diagrams. The other is en- pear 
titled Pre-tested Leather Belting—What It I1s—What Cait 
It Means to the Buyer of Belting—and Who Makes 
it. A request on your letterhead bring both a. an 


will 
books 


Belting 
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Or Man and a Yal 
equal »pur-Geared ( hain Bloc 
on al beam trolle 


ND the one man with the Yale 


same work in the Safest Way, take 


up less working space, and do It 
quicker. 

The Yale Spur-Geared Block is 
the safest, speediest, portable hand 
hoist. 

“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Stee!” 

The new Yale catalog shows you many 
ways to save momey and increase pr 
duction in your plant by using Yale’Chain 

and lectric Hoists. 


Let us sen 


Textile Mil 


lSupply Co. 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


AGENTS FOR 


Graton & Knight U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Leather Belting Bobbins & Shuttles 


DODGE 
Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


Card Clothing Reeds 


WYANDOTTE 


Concentrated Ash TextileSoda K.B. Special Ash Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipmen 


Everything In Mill and Factory Supplies 


Specity 


‘“UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 


Mills 
Dyestuffs Softeners 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unirep CuHemicat Propucts 


CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


Krost Proof Closets 


™ Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
™ water: Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bows. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS | 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. EVERYWHERE 
Southern Office Sommegial Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 


Chicazy, !!!. 


. Joseph A. Vogel Go. Wilmington. Del. 
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on 


. 130 East 57th Street 


Exclusive for Women 
45 East 55th Street — New York 


New York 


143 East 39th Street 


CLUB 
RESIDENCES monuments 


to the best ideals of refinement and 
distinction. 


New York 


Collegiate atmosphere, the conven- 
iences of ultra-modern equipment 
and the service of well-trained atten- if 
dants attract university men from a 
every section of the nation. se 


New York 


Their service accords with the ideals without gyre ees 
taxing the means of college men. 
Rates $2 perday With Bath $3 per day 


FRATERNITY CLUBS BUILDING 
Madison Avenue— 38th Street 


~ 


The new seventeen story University Club residence devoted 
exclusively to college men. Roof Garden, Oyster Bar, 


Squash Court, Grille, Valet, Club Rooms, Lounges. - = 
~ = 
Rates: $11 to $25 per week is = 
$2.50 per day upward = z 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS FRATERNITY CLUBS — ee ee = 
Huron St. & Michigan Ave. = 
Management Chicago = 
ALLERTON HOUSE COMPANY 
JAMES STEWART CUSHMAN WILLIAM HARTON SILK 
President | Managing Director 
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New York 302 West 22nd Street 
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Largest Towel Mills the World 


Cannon Manufacturing Company, Kannapolis, N. C. 


Equipped with thousands of 


AUTOMATIC BOX LOOMS 
Jacquards and Dobbies 


built by 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, N. J. 
S. B. Alexander, Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Better Bearings— 
Lower Cost Per Yard 


N textile machinery the installation of 
modern anti-friction bearings results in 
less power consumption, less lubrication cost, 
less interruption to production, less machine 
breakage and less depreciation— consequent- 
ly a lower cost per yard of cloth produced. 


Such is the record of Hyatt roller bearings 
in many successful mills. They perform a 
dual function —first allowing rotating parts 
to operate with greater ease and smoothness, 
and second providing sturdy bearing support 
with minimum wear. 


The more Hyatt bearings you have in your 
mill the more dependable your machinery 
operation and the lower your production 
costs. Specify them on equipment of all 


, 

Write for a copy. of the new Hyatt Textile | 
Bulletin. It contains 50 pages of in- 
teresting information including detail 
and photographs of 
tions. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 
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Our New Southern Plant 


We take pleasure in announcing to our many friends 


in the South the completion of our new branch plant 
at Greenville. 


The erection of the plant is a natural development— 
the result of the growth of our business in this 
section. Our loom harness equipment has already 


been installed in many Southern mills—both new 
and old. 


There seems to be a general appreciation among the 
mills of the importance of using the most up-to- 
date and efficient equipment as a means of. meeting 
competition. 


An up-to-date Reed Plant has been installed in the 
new factory, permitting us to serve the Southern . 
Manufacturers with a complete line of pitch band 
and soldered Loom Reeds; together with:— 


Slasher Combs Warper Reeds 
Striking Combs Lease Reeds 


Beamer Hecks 
Dresser Hecks 
Prompt shipments guaranteed to all points South. 

Our Staff consisting of expert Textile men are at 
your service; any weaving problem confronting you 


can be solved by consultation. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAIN PLANT 
2ist and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN PLANT 


Steel Heddle Bidg., 817-31 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


Eastern Office:—634 Grosvenor Blidg., Providence, R. I. 


Frames and Heddles fully assembled), 


ty 
Plated or Plain Finished). 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


“Duplex” Loom Harness (complete with ~ Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness 
—Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes— 

Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease 

Reeds—Beamer Hecks—Combs. 


“Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Copper 
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Federal Trade Commissions Report on the Cotton Trade 


FEEL’ honored in having been 

asked to address you today upon 
“ subject which to my mind is prob- 
ably the most important upon the 
agenda of this meeting. It 1s im- 
portant to you in that it affects 
vitally the proper conservation and 
safe conduct of your business and 
the financial results of your opera- 


tions. It is of the utmost import- 
ance to the cotton trade of the 
world. and to the eotton growers of 


Ametica, because of the effect upon 


the safe and economical distribution 
of cotton through the medium of 
cotton merchants and upon the 


price secured by the grower for his 
product. 

This report of the Federal Trade 
Commission on the cotton trade was 
made under authority of a Senate 
resolution requiring the commission 
fo make a thorough investigation 
and submit a report of its findings. 
I wish to say that their report 1s a 
most comprehensive, exhaustive, 
thorough and enlightening study of 
the cotton trade, and especially as 
to the operations of the future con- 
tract markets of New York and New 
Orleans and their effect upon hold- 
ing, upon call contracts, and the re- 
lation between futures and spot cot- 
ton. I have been in the cotton busi- 
ness all my life, and my hat is off to 
the commission and to the members 
of its staff who assisted in the prep- 
aration of this report, for the thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject 
shown, and the unbiased and cleat 
logical manner in which they have 
considered and weighed the argu- 
ments for and against the various 
phases of these intricate and knotty 
problems. 

I attended the three days’ 
hefore the commission in Washing- 
ton last November. I have studied 


their report, a pamphlet of 280 
pages; and what [ have to say to 
you today on this subject is the 


result of careful consideration, of 
thought and of experience. 

Now. what is a cotton exchange, 
and what is the reason, or 
for its existence? A cotton exchange 
is a central mart, where buyers and 
sellers of cotton the world over can 
instantly come into contact with 
each other and do their trading. The 
New York and New Orleans Cotton 
Exchanges, however, are not intend- 
ed for trading in spot cotton, but 
for future contract transactions; 
that is. for buying and _ selling 
hedges as a safeguard or insurance 
aginst loss upon spot cotton trans - 
actions. It follows, hterefore, as a 


reasons, 


hearing. 


C. B. Howard, 


American Cotton Growers 


Exchange, Memphis, Tenn., before 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


corollary that the object of future 
trading upon an exchange ts that i 
should furnish a reasonably | safe 
hedge against loss to cotton mer- 
chants. mills, and others interested 
in cotton. If the rules and regula- 
tions governing trading on the Néw 
York and New Orleans Exchanges 
are such that hedges do not provide 


reasonably safe protection, and if 
such rules and regulations cannot 
he. or will not be. changed so as to 


function properly and give the nec- 
essary protection, then the ex- 
changes instead of serving a useful 
purpose are a costly hindrance to 
the trade and should be abolished. 

For the past several years the 
future markets, and especially New 
York, have not furnished a safe or 
satisfactory hedge. It is unneces- 


| sary for me to attempt to prove this 


assertion, for every cotton merchant 
and every cotton mill knows if to be 
a fact, Just as they know their “A. 
B. Cos” and that “two and two make 
four,” and many of them know it to 
their financial sorrow. Is there any 
sound common sense, commercial or 


economic reason, why cotton deliv- 
ered New. York December  3ist 
should bring one cent (1c) or two 


cents (2c) per pound more than cot- 
fon delivered the following day 

January ist—and yet you have all 
seen this happen month after month, 
time and again. What is a so-called 
“hedge” worth to a merchant who 
buys spot cotton and has to sell a 
deferred position at a big discount 
under the value of his cotton? What 
is it worth to you spinners, when 
you buy “on éall,” based upon a 
certain month, and see that month 
forced to a big premium, while the 
later months go to a large discount? 
Reasons are given for such anoma- 
lies which do not satisfy, and at 
least do not correct the evil nor 
prevent the losses. I am satisfied 
in my own mind that these condi- 
tions arise partly from the rules and 
regulations under which the Nem 
York Exchange operates, and partly 
from manipulation made possible by 
these rules and regulations. I speak 


of New York particularly, because 
thiese evils are not so marked in 
New Orleans: and the extent to 


which they do prevail there appears 
to be largely because of a rather 
forced following of New York as the 
larger and more governing market. 

You cannot stop manipulation as 
long as the rules, regulations, and 


conditions of future trading are fa- 
vorable to such a state of affairs. 
In order that future trading’ in New 
York shall fulfill its primary object, 
and become a reasonably safe hedg- 
ing proposition, the rules and meth- 


ods .Oof business there must. be 
changed. I am probably about as 
much opposed as anyone to too 


much government in business, but I 
believe the only way you will ever 
get these necessary changes is 
through legislation. I have watched 
the New York Exchange for a great 
many years. I have seen many cor- 
ners, squeezes, manipulations, rig- 
ging of erade differences, etc. I 
have also seen efforts by a minarity 
of exchange members to change 
such conditions and provide fairer 
treatment for the outside cotton 
trade. merchants, mills, and others 
who dealt upon the exchange; but 
there have always been influences 
sufficiently powerful to cause the 


rejection of proposed reforms. Bet- 
terment of rules and methods in 
New York heretofore have been 


chiefly through Congressional legis- 
lation: and there, in my opinion, .1s 
where you will have to seek relief 
in this instance. Speaking of ex- 
ehange rules and regulations, the 
commission says: “It appears to be 
nécessary to add that the exchanges 
have paid a great deal of attention 
to the interests of their own mem- 
bers in this and compara- 
tively little to-the rights and inter- 
ests of customers as such.” 

All that I am saying here is use- 


respect 


less, if you would only take time to 
read the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s report. They present the 


“pros and cons” of all the disputed 
questions ably and clearly, while I 
ean only touch on some of the more 
important subjects in the time al 
my disposal. 

| believe that every recommenda- 
tion made by the Federal Trade 
Commission, - with possibly one or 
two exceptions, inures to your bene- 
fit. and to the benefit of the cotton 
trade at large and to the benefit of 
(he cotton grower, in that it would 
evuse a more reasonably and stable 
relation between futures and spots; 
-nd until we can have a proper and 
a stable parity between futures and 
the exchanges are failing in 
the purpose for which they have a 
right to exist, and hedging my mer- 
ehants and by mills is unnecessarily 
dangerous and is of small value. 


The commission states again: “If 
may be accepted as a fact that all 
other arguments in. favor of future 
trading combined are not of suffi- 
cient weight to warrant its contin- 
uance, if it were not for the hedging 
facilities alleged to be afforded by 
the system. Whether this is a suf- 
ficient justification is still an open 
question.” 

And further: 
tures contract 
mended, so as to 


“The New York fu- 
should either be 
relate the price 
more definitely to spot cotton, or if 
should possibly be put an end to 
altogether.” 


Southern Deliveries. 


The most important of the com- 
mission’s recommendations relates 
to delivery at Southern points 
against New York contracts. This 
has been proposed and discussed for 
twenty years; but, as Mark Twain 
ssid about the weather: “Everybody 
is always talking about the weather, 


but nobody ever does anything 
about it.” so with “Southern deliv- 
ery:” committees have been ap- 


pointed from time to time, and the 
proposal talked about for twenty 
years, but nothing has ever been 
done about it. 

Why should cotton he forced oul 
of its natural channel of movement! 
from farm to mill, and delivered im 
New York at heavy extra expense 
instead of being delivered at natural 
markets? New York is not a 
spot market, and 1s omitted from 
the list of “spot markets” recognized 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
The prices and grade difference of 
spot business done in New York are 
not even considered by the Depart- 
ment in fixing the difference be- 
tween grades which are to apply on 
cotten delivered upon contracts In 
New York. Instead, the average 
differences of ten Southern spot 
markets are used as more nearly 
representing actual commercial 
values and differences. Wheat tfu- 
tures. as the commission points out, 
are traded in at Winnipeg; but de- 
liveries are made at Port Arhtor 
and Ft. Williams, hundreds of miles 
from Winnipeg. Chicago is now 
establishing an exchange for trading 
in future contracts, but deliveries 
are to be made in Houston and Gal- 
veston. which are natural spot 
markets. Would it not be foolish 
te force deliveries at Chicago? And 
yet, deliveries at New York are in 
only degree strained, unnat- 
ural and uneconomical. 

The chief objection 


spot 


lesser 


urged to 


| 


Southern delivery is that large cot- 
ton merchants could accumulate 
large amounts of cotton, tender on 
contracts, and smash the market. A 
sufficient answer to this is that New 
Orleans is a market where there is 
heavy trading in future contracts, 
and where tenders and deliveries 
ean be made. Usually there are 
hundreds of thousands of bales of 
tenderable cotton in New Orleans 
warehouses, and a million bales 
which could be put there in forty- 
eight hours; and yet there is two to 
three times as much cotton tender- 
ed in New York as there is in New 
Orleans. 
fhis? Because in New Orleans cot- 
ton tendered is in a spot market, 
where it is worth the prite, and 
fenders are quickly taken; while in 
New York, the buyer who takes cot- 
ton on contracts gets it at a cost and 
at a point where it is worth rela- 
tively less than it is in the South. 
In what does this result? Why, we 
see if every year. October has just 
been put a cent over December, and 
two hundred thousand bales at- 
tracted to New York Now, with 
this huge stock, the owners will use 
it as a bludgeon, to depress any 
month they may have sold heavily, 
and buyers will run from deliveries 
rather than accept cotton at a point 
like New York. We may argue 
around in u cirele as long as we 
wish, but this is the condition which 
has existed in the past, as each of 
you very well knows, exists now, 
and will continue to. exist until 
changes are made in the rules, reg- 
ulations and methods under which 
trading on the New York Exchange 
operates. 


Not only should deliveries be 
made in the South, against futures 
traded in on the New York Ex- 
change; but no deliveries should be 
allowed to be made in New York. 
As before stated, it is forcing cotton 
out of its natural freight channel, at 
an unnecessary expense: and bhe- 
sides, if would be extremely difficult 
to adopt a proper differential be- 
tween New York and Southern de- 
liveries which would attain the end 
we seek, and that is a fair and cor- 
rect relation between futures and 
spot cotton. I can see that some of 
you might object to this, on the 
ground that you would be at a dis- 
advantage should you at some time 


desire to deliver cotton from your 


mills against your short contracts. 
If Norfolk was one of the delivery 
points, this objection would be prac- 
tically overcome. However, South- 
ern deliveries would be to your ad- 
vantage even if you were entirely 
unable to make deliveries upon ceon- 
tracts. You never deliver anyway 
except at long intervals and under 
most unusual conditions. Southern 
deliveries would so correct the con- 
ditions that corners and -squeezers 
would no longer occur, and there 
would be no necessity for you in 
self-protection to deliver on con- 
tracts the cotton you had bought for 
spinning purposes. Year in and year 
out, however, your hedges and your 
call purchases would bear a fair 
relation to spot cotton, your call 
month would not be squeezed to a 
big premium over later positions, 
and the peace of mind and financial} 
henefit this would be to you in con- 


What is the reason for 
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ducting your busjness, you know 
better than I can tell you. 

Tendering upon the New York 
contracts is not only expensive, but 
much time is required to get the 
cotton there, have it artificated, ete. 
All of this plays into the hands of 
manipulators. Deliveries at South- 
ern points would largely remove 
these troubles, and make squeezes 
more difficult. The commission 
says: “Southern deliveries will do 
much to eliminate manipulation and 
fo maintain New York future prices 
in their proper relation to spot 
prices.” Also, “the speculators (as 
distinguished from the merchants) 
who -are able to take advantage of 
squeezes, it should be noted, are not 
the outsider ‘long-turn’ bulls, but 
the larger professional operators. 
Delivery in the South might be very 
effective against this latter class. I 
is believed that Southern delivery 
would greatly modify present condi- 
tions, in the direction of providing 
a much better hedge market.” 

The commission also, in referring 
to the discounts on the more distant 
months, states: “The conclusion 
seems warranted that the adoption 
of Southern warehouse delivery 
should improve the discount situa- 
tion considerably, certainly at New 
York, and possibly at New Orleans.” 

Grade Differences. 

Probably the next most important 
thing in maintaiming a proper par- 
ity between futures and spots is 
that differences between grades 
used in deliveries on future con- 
tracts should represent true com- 
mercial differences. There is much 
room for improvement in this re- 
spect. The average quotations of 
ten Southern spot markets are used 
in obtaining the differences -between 
grades, to be used in settlement of 
cotton delivered on New York con- 
tracts. These ten markets have dif- 
ferent methods of securing infor- 
mation regarding sales and grade 
differences. Some are evidently very 
careless or inefficient: and an evi- 
dence of this is the fact that last 
November and December, the very 
middle of the busy season, these ten 
spot markets showed a variation be- 
tween themselves in the differences 
of strict low middling of from fifty 
to one hundred points, and of low 
middling from fifty to one hundred 
and twenty-five points. In other 
words, taking middling as the basis 
grade, the different markets quoted 
strict low middling anywhere from 
100 to 200 points off, and low mid- 
dling anywhere from 225 to 350 off, 
these discrepancies being on the 
same day, and day after day for 
several weeks. A better system of 
securing quotations of correct com- 
mercial differences between grades 
must be devised, else grade differ- 
ences used in settlement of deliver- 
ies on New York contracts will not 
represent true grade values, and the 
proper and necessary fair relation 
hetween futures and spots is not 
maimtained. 

While by far the greatest need of 
reform is in the New York rules, 
still New Orleans has shown in the 
past that she was perfectly willing 
to flirt with manrpulation if the 
opportunity presented or could be 
brought about. Being a large South- 
ern spot market, however, the ap- 


portunities are much more limited, 
and if Southern deliveries were per- 
mitted, many of the present diffi- 
culties of the New York contract 
would be obviated. New Orleans 
might explain, for instance, why i 
was that on November 20th last her 
“off” on strict low middling was less 
than the average of the ten spot 
markets: while, from November 22d 
to December 12th her “offs” on 
strict low middling and low mid- 
dling were respectively 250 and 350, 
versus an average of the ten spot 
markets of 138 and 275. Her differ- 
ences of strict low middling were 50 
to 100 points, and of low middling 
50 to 125 points, greater discount 
from middling than the other nine 
spot markets. I understand there is 
a story behind this. 

The commission suggests, and I 
think the suggestion quite a proper 
one, that average differences might 
more truly represent commercial 
values by weighing grade differ- 
ences with the amount of each 
grade actually traded in on each of 
the ten quoting markets. It seems 
hardly fair to give the quotations 
of a market, where there are small 
and often no transactions in certain 
grades and whose quotations are 
therefore often nominal, equal 
weight with quotations of markets 
where sizable transactions in such 
grades are being put through. 

Contiguous Grades. 

I am not in favor of tightening of 
the future contract and making 
grade deliveries such that the mull 
can take up cotton for spinning pur- 
poses. The contract markets are not 
intended for that purpose, and 
should not be. They are for hedg- 
ing purposes, purely and simply. A 
spinner must have cotton of even- 
running grade, of a .certain staple, 
character, etc.. and he will and 
should have to buy from merchants 
or the co-operatives his special re- 
quirements. To change the future 
contract, so that a mill could secure 
there his even-running grade and 
staple, would absolutely eliminate 
the value of an exchange for hedg- 
ing purposes. And, on this same 
line of reasoning, I do not agree 
with the commission's idea of con- 
tiguous grade deliveries. Ali of the 
present deliverable grades are easily 
merchantable, which is as it should 
be, and any merchant who takes up 
cotton on contracts can readily dis- 
pose of any of them. Any merchant 
who wishes to take delivery on con- 
tracts at all will be prepared to take 
a sufficient quantity to have enough 
of each grade delivered to make a 
marketable lot. There are only 
about ten grades deliverable. I.be- 
lieve that to force delivery of con- 
tiguous grades would put quite a 
burden upon the delhiverer; yet at 
the same time be of very little bene- 
fit to the receiver, and would have 
a tendency to put futures at a high- 
er parity with spots than warranted 
by normal and proper trade condi- 
tions. thus interferme with the 
safety of hedges. We must contin- 
ually bear in mind that, for safe 
hedging, futures and spots must 
hear a proper relation to each 
other; and grade differences, used 
in settlement of contract deliveries, 
must be actual trade differences. 

I believe the commission is right 
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in recommending that present 
grades deliverable on contracts re- 
main as they are. In the past, when 
very low grades were deliverable, if 
resulted in a large stock of “junk” 
accumulating in New York, which 
nobody. wished to accept on tenders, 
with the result that manipulation 
was facilitated, and it is within the 
memory of many of you how this 
situation was taken advantage of. 
On the other hand, to restrict the 
delivery to too few grades would in 
the opposite way have a similarly 
adverse effect, by making it difficult 
in some reasons for the seller to 
find the proper cotton to deliver 
against his sales. Present deliver- 
able grades are all readily mer- 
chantable. sellers can have no trou- 
ble in securing proper grades to de- 
liver, and the buyer can have no 
trouble in disposing of the grades 
he receives upon his contract. 
Default in Delivery. 

The rules covering default in de- 
livery are entirely too stringent, and 
lend themselves far too much to 
Ssqueezers and corners. It is of 
course entirely proper, where a 
seller fails to deliver within ‘the 
specified time, that he should be 
penalized; but the penalty should 
be within reason, and we should 
make the punishment fit the crime. 
It is net business common sense for 
rules to prevail which can force 
cotton for delivery December 3ist 
one or two cents above cotton de- 
liverable January ist, one day later, 
yet we continually see that oceur. 

The commission states that: “The 
results of the commission's inquiry 
show that such rules and regula- 
tions are inadequate to prevent ma- 
nipulation of futures.” Also, “In 
one important respect the rules of 
the two large exchanges dealing in 
futures, New York and New Orleans. 
are of considerable assistance to a 
speculator attempting to corner the 
market or squeeze the shorts.” 

Reporting Open Trades. 

The future exchanges should be 
intended for the benefit of those 
who trade in them, and not for the 
benefit of a clique who may have 
inside information of what is going 
on. Everyone should be upon an 
equal footing. Therefore, the trad- 
ing that goes on should be as open 
to the public as it is to the brokers 
who execute your orders, or to an 
inside clique which special 
sources Of information. The total 
open trades in each active month 
should be published to the world. 
so that, if manipulation in any spe- 
cial month is indicated, you will be 
able to avoid putting your hedge in 
that month. 

In recommending that this be 
done, here is what the commission 
says: “It appears not to yield as 
much knowledge of prevailing mar- 
ket conditions to outside future 
traders, for whom the brokers are 
technically merely agents, as it does 
to the brokers who operate within 
the exchange. Large speculators, 
who are presumably members 
whether they execute their own 
trades or employ brokers, however, 
have this intimate knowledge of pit 
conditions and other conditions. 
With respect to this situation, it 
might be appropriate to establish 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Confidence 


Confidence that you will get the 
dyes you order— 


Confidence that you will get the 
dyes on time— 


Confidence that the dyes will 
yield the shades you want 


—this three-fold confidence is 
placed in every order. It is the 
eonfidence of the trade in 


NATIONAL Dyes 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 
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Cotton Goods Specialties 


} approaching the study of cotton 
roods specialties it is highly de- 


sirable that there should be a clear 


definition of the subject and its 
scope, particularly in their relation 
io the genera! of studving the 
market and to 
this general topic on “Studying ‘The 
It is equally important that 
we should have an approximate 
Knowledge of comparative.domestic 
production 

which ‘these specialties are a part, 
and of other closses of woven eot- 
Lons Armed with facts we may 
approach a survey of the market 
for the purpose of defining present 
and possible consuming demand for 
the woven cottons under considera- 
lion, and the most important factors 
that control thei production, 
Inarketing and demand. We may 
fhen De posilion undertake 
with some definiteness a study of the 
possibilities of the defined class and 
of stimulating demand for them. 


Sty les 


Class of goods of 


Remarkable Diversification of 
Production. 


Before taking up the subjects as 
out tined, [ desire to draw your 
attention to what | consider one of 
ihe outstanding features of the 
development of the cotton industry 
in this country, and one that is 
much less characteristic of the in- 
dustry in England and other foreign 


another paper under 


An address by Charles H. Clark, Te «tile World, Boston. Mass.. 


of 


the National Association 


countries; this is the remarkable 
diversification of produciton for 
olher than clothing uses, and par- 
ticularly for what may be termed 
industrial use. An analysis of the 
factors responsible for this diversi- 
fication is not within the scope of 
this paper, but conclusive proof of 
its importance to the industry will 
require little time or space. When 
the spinning and weaving of cotton 
was a household industry its pro- 
ducts were utilized almost wholly 
for the household and for wearing 
apparel. Even for 100 years after 
the establishment of the industry 
on a factory basis in this. country 
the development of additional uses 
for its products was comparatively 
slow. The greatest progress in the 
opening up new and important uses 
of cotton manufactures has been 
within the last 50 years, the greatest 
expansion having been within the 
memory of the youngest of the 
manufacturers and merchants of 
today. It is true that the cotton 
spining competitions that were held 
on Boston Common prior to the 


Revolutionary War, and that form-' 


ed a part of the campaign for in- 
dustrial independence, were pri- 
marily designed to aid the establish- 
ment of a sail cloth industry, and 


before 
Cotton Manufacturers. 


that sail duck was one of the prinei- 
pal products of the earliest cotton 
mills estabiished in Beverly, Mass.. 
Philadelphia and New York City. 
With this exception there was but 
s'ow development of the utilization 
of woven cottons for other wearing 
apparel and household purposes un- 
lil. near close of the last century. 
The broad diversification that has 
laken place since then has not come 
so much from within the industry 
as from without. The new fabric 
or new use for an existing fabric. 
was usually the result of demand 
and not of selling effort: this is nota 
reflection upon the industry's lack 
of initiative, particularly as much 
of this important diversification has 
resulted from the establishment of 
new industries and skillful manner 
in which their demnads have been 
met reflects sufficient credit. upon 
the cotton textile trade. Two major 
uses Of woven cottons that have 
been developed within the last 25 
years May be sufficient for illustra- 
tion; one is the artificial leather 
industry and the large quantity and 
variety of cotton fabries that form 
the base of its product: another 
is the automobile industry and the 
tremendous weight of cotton pro- 
ducts that absorbs for tires, tops 


and upholstery. Although the shoe 
and rubber trades have been using 
cotton fabrics for a much longer 
period the most rapid expansion of 
their demand has been almost as 
recent. 

Although no figres are available 
lo show the proportion of different 
production during the 
early history of the industry in this 
country. if would seem a very fair 
estimate that not over 100 per cent 
was other than woven fabries for 
clothing and household purposes. 
Although classification of present 
produetion is difficult I believe that 
a Tair estimate, based upen census 
figures for 1921, would be in excess 
of 33 1-3 per cent for woven fabrics 
other than clothing and household 
goods, and that if eotton yarns, cot- 
ton small wares, twines and threads 
were meluded, approximately 50 per 
cent -m pounds of total production 
would have to be classified as other 
than clothing and household fabries. 
lam emphasizing the large scope of 
this class of cotton manufacturers 
so that if may be kept clearly in 
mind during the study of woven 
fabries that are uninfluenced by 
Style and fashion changes. 
Limitations of Available Statistics, 

While statistics are available 
showing the quantity of eotton 
manufactures produeed annually in 
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HOSIERY TRAM WEAVING TWISTS 


We will inspect and 
It will be handled by the 
Same organization and with the same care as 
material destined for the Duplan looms which 


are famed for quality. 


our specialties. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


135 MADISON AVENUE 


DUPLAN SILK CORP., 


Canton Tram, Tussah 
Tram, Hosiery Tram, and Combination Yarns 
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FRAUD 


An Expression of Thought 
by Chas. Carpenter 


The first and worst of all frauds is to cheat one’s self. 


HE quotation is as true 
today as at the time old 
man Bailey first shot it. 


There are a lot of us 
cheating ourselves with- 
out knowing it. 

We are always inclined to believe 
that success proves we are always 
right. | 

Personally I never was very much in 
fear of being cheated by others, but I 
have always had a mortal fear of 
cheating myself. 


“Kidding yourself,’ is the modern 
expression. 

It is because of the fact that. folks 
are so apt to cheat themselves, that the 
average mill operator is very slow to 
believe the claims made for products, 
by the sellers thereof. 

Inventors, as a rule, cheat themselves 
more than any other class of people. 
Every inventor is blindly prejudiced in 
favor of his own invention and is sel- 
dom a reliable authority for any claims 
made concerning it. 


— BAILEY. 


To be a successful inventor is a great 
honor, because that person is_ the 
greatest who does most for mankind 
and anyone who invents something en- 
tirely new, which is of benefit to the 
human race, is worthy of all the honors 
it is possible to bestow on him. 


But for every one really great inven- 
tor, who is a blessing to humanity, 
there are a million, who are a nuisance. 


All of which is apropos of my assert- 
ing that E. F. Houghton & Co. did not 
invent VIM Leatruer Bettina, or VIM 
LEATHER both of which were the inven- 
tion of one of the few great inventors 
of modern times—the late Hon. Robert 
H. Foerderer—who also invented Vic; 
Kip and whose process of tannage rev- 
olutionized the shoe leather business. 


E. F. Houghton & Co. purchased the 
VIM Leather business from the Foer- 
derer Estate, only after the merits of 
VIM Leather had been demonstrated 
to a certainty. 


Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
1001 Healy Building P. O Box 81 511 Masonic Temple Bidg. 
Phone: Wainut 4651 Phone: Greensboro 1990 Phone: Greenville 2316 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


sT. Louis, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 
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Amory Sees Better Times 


HE following is the address of 

Robert Amory, Amory, Browne & 
Co., Boston, Mass., president of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers. 

The past year has been one of the 
most, if not the most difficult, years 
through which our cotton manufac- 
turing industry has ever passed, al 
least in the memory of men now 
engaged in the business. The prin- 
cipal cause for this has been three 
consecutive short cotton crops, 
leaving the world without an ade- 
quate reserve supply of raw mate- 
rial which might have assisted in 
stabilizing the price. This, coupled 
with the ease with which specula- 
tion may be conducted in cotton, has 
brought about tremendous and un- 
warranted price fluctuations. A con- 
tributinge cause, which now seems 
absurd, has been the fear and un- 
certainty of the political situation. 

In New England in particular the 
suffering among all connected with 
the industry has been very great. 
For the last few months cotton 
manufacturing in the United States 
has run as low as 60 to 70 per cent 
of capacity while in New England if 
has run from 40 to 50 per cent. Out- 
side of New England production has 
in no month run below 80 per cent 
capacity and has ranged from 80 to 
90 per cent. Dozens of great cotton 
manufacturing corporations have 


ceased to pay dividends for the first 
lime in many, many years. The 
workers in our New England mills 
have had to exist on less than half 
time and half pay and in many mills 
have had almost no work at all. 

It looks now as if the industry 
had definitely turned the corner and 
was proceeding slowly’ though 
steadily toward better days. The 
present cotton crop is the largest 
in four years and we are assured of 
sufficient raw material for a much 
greater percentage of our capacity 
than through the past year. A word 
of caution, we are not assured of 
sufficient raw material for an ade- 
quate reserve supply; therefore, 
price fluctuation is still likely al- 
though probably not to as great an 
extent as during the year past. 


The political situation has turned 
out so well that we wonder why we 
were ever afraid. The United States 
is now in the hands of a real busi- 
ness administration; experienced, 
cool, and having at heart the real 
prosperity and welfare-of the nation 
as a whole. Even more important, 
the election showed that the people 
of the United States want a business 
administration and insist on party 
government as against government 
by blocs. The English elections 
point to the same thing and the 
people of the European world seem 
to be slowly coming to their senses. 


A True Aristocrat 


As regards our particular indus- 
fry, while we have turned the cor- 
ner and are headed in the right di- 
rection, the road is not yet straight 
and smooth. One strong factor in 
our favor is that the unprecedented 
curtailment of the past year, forced 
by shortage of raw material, has 
undoubtedly created a great void 
somewhere in the country’s stock of 
finished goods. This void will have 
to be filled and will aid greatly in 
steadying our output provided that, 
at the first sign of improvement, 
mills are careful not to stock goods 
too largely, in anticipation of sale. 
If a year ago all the mills of this 
country had been as far-sighted as 
a few New England mills, no large 
stocks of goods would have been 
accumulated and the upset market 
conditions caused by cut-price sales 
of stocks of merchandise would not 
have been so damaging to the in- 
dustry. Hand-to-mouth buying on 
the part of distributors has been 
carried to a ridiculous point. Our 
mills can only correct this unfair 
distribution of the burden by refus- 
ing to earry stock. Hand-to-mouth 
buying can only be met by hand-to- 
mouth manufacturing and selling. 
Another large factor in our favor is 
the tremendous improvement in the 
farm markets. Our best customers 
are the farmers and with fair crops 
of food products in this- country at 


good prices the farmer for the first 
time’in four years can afford to buy 
cotton goods. 

I would like at this point to call 
attention to one of the difficulties 
with which the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry in the United States is 
constantly confronted. This is the 
building of new mills which are 
built net to fulfill a demand for a 
product but to provide an industry 
for some community which now has 
no industry. Such mills are often 
promoted by men who have no 
knowledge of cotton manufacturing. 
They are built largely on credit fur- 
nished partly by the machinery 
builders. Naturally, the merchan- 
dising of products of mills started 
in such a way is not of the best. I 
do not admit for a moment that 
there are too many mills in the 
United States provided we can raise 
an adequate supply of raw material, 
but I certainly hope that no new 
mills will be built except where 
there is an actual demand for goods 
and mills are built to supply that 
demand, not simply to furnish the 
work. 


Te look more closely at home in 
our New England situation it is ob- 
vious that we have even further to 
go to become completely straight- 
ened out than the cotton’ manufac- 
turing industry in the rest of the 
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OTABLE among the aristocracy of southern-made products is 
SLIP-NOT Leather Belting. Frankly, we are proud of it. For, 

like every true aristocrat, SLIP-NOT has the “goods,” transmitting a 
power service that needs no apology. 


In making SLIP-NOT we first saw to it that every process of man- 
ufacture was in our own hands. We tan the leather — we do the 
currying—we have our own belt shops. Naturally, having full control 
of every operation, we know how it is made and what it will do. 


You will find SLIP-NOT a splendid example of fine, waterproof 


leather belting—a product that offers mill superintendents an oppor- 
tunity to get 100% transmission service from the very first day the 


belt is installed. 


Most good dealers carry SLIP-NOT 


We shall be glad to tell you who in your vicinity does 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


CATERPILLAR GRIP 
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TN attempting to outline a talk on 

this subject we are confronted 
with the extensiveness of its scope. 
Were we to attempt to discuss style 
changes—its causes and effecits—we 
would of necessity be obliged to 
trace the progress of style through 
history. As centuries pass we note 
changed tendencies in mode of liv- 
ing, in habits and especially in 
clothing. 

These changes are brought about 
through many and varied causes. In 
some instances directly due to the 
economic condition of the world, 
whether at war or at peace; again 
through progress and publicity in 
matters of personal comfort, and 
again because of the human desire 
for diversification. 

Historical and national events 
sometimes greatly influence style 
changes. The disturbance in the 
Balkans in 1912 created an unusual 
demand for Bulgarian. designs and 
colorings. More recently an equally 
unusual demand for Egyptian styles 
and effects was caused by the dis- 
covery and excavation of King Tut- 
ank-hamen’s tomb. In our own 
country Presidential inaugurations 
have popularized some new shade 
or coloring. Some styles created 
through these events are, though 
short lived, in tremendous demand 
while in vogue. During the craze 
for Bulgarian and Egyptian effects 
huge quantities were marketed, the 
demand greatly exceeding the sup- 
ply. Yet during that period the sale 
of more conservative patterns and 
colorings was below normal. By 
this we can clearly see that a style 
in vogue needs no stimulation other 
than (as the golfer would say) “cor- 
rect timing.” 

As we retrospect style changes wé 
may be inclined to accept them 
without consideration of those fac- 
tors in the trade, through whose 
efforts and forethought these 
changes were made possible. For 
instance, in the matter of cotton 
fabrics, we have in a relatively few 
years developed from a staple busi- 
ness for print cloths, suitable for 
house dresses, aprons, etc., to an 
enormous and inereasing demand 
for intricate weaves, unusual de- 
signs and colorings, adaptable for 
garments for street, sport and even- 
ing wear. 

The progress in the development 
of cotton fabrics has been largely 
due to the activity of the converter 
and retailer in studying the styles. 
While we do not wish to minimize 
the importance of the correct pro- 
duction of an idea, and are mindful 
of the intricate problems of the 
mills to produce these improved 
fabrics, we feel that the fundamen- 
tal help gained by studying the 
styles has been the greatest factor 
in the attainment of the present 
high standard. 


A concentrated study of advance 
styles is deemed most important by 
converters and leading retailers. As 
a concrete example let me outline to 
you briefly the program of a con- 
verter who, to my personal knowl- 
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Studying the Styles 


Daniel E. Walsh, Jordan Marsh Company, Boston, Mass., before National 
Asseciation of Cotton Manufacturers. 


edge, through studying styles and 
persistent persuasion, developed in 
this country, unusual fabries of 
such nature that many mills were 
reluctant to attempt to produce. To 
grasp these ideas this converter’s 
representative visits Paris in June, 
Saratoga in August, Southern 
France in December, and Palm 
Beach in February. These visits are 
timed so that he will be present at 
these style centers during the social! 
and sporting activities. His purpose 
is to studiously observe the styles, 
and for that reason he visits all 
places where the elite are known to 
frequent. During his visits he is in 
constant touch with New York by 
cable or phone, reporting his obser- 
vations. The converter himself, by 
keeping in touch daily with retail 
buyers in this country, is also sens- 
ing the trend of fashion. 

In no lesser degree do some of the 
leading retail stores concentrate on 
style trend. For a great man years 
as buyer of cotton fabrics for Jor- 
dan Marsh Company, I frequently 
visited the various sources of sup- 
ply both in Burope and America. 
European purchases are a very 
small percentage of a buyer's total 
purchases, but while in Europe a 
buyer visualizes ideas which with 
slight rearrangement can be pro- 
duced in this country. The style 
education thus received by the 
buyer is far more valuable than the 
actual purchases. His observations 
are sought after when he returns 
and in many instances he is pleased 
to give them suggesting such 
changes in reproduction as would 
make them more adaptable. A re- 
arranged style often proves more 
desirable than the original. 

Jordan Marsh Company also em- 
ploys a woman whose title is Style 
Counselor, and her duties are ex- 
actly what the title implies. She 
makes frequent visits to Europe 
seeking new styles, not for any one 
specific department but for any de- 
partment in the store. Her efforts 
for new ideas are therefore in addi- 
tion to the efforts of each individual 
buyer, who also seeks new ideas for 
his own respective department. The 
Style Counselor, accompanied by 
several buyers, visits Palm Beach 
during the height of the season for 
the purpose of observing the styles 
being worn by the fashionable wo- 
men of America. It has often been 
proven that styles affected at Palm 
Beach in February have ultimately 
been the vogue of mid-season. The 
Style Counselor is authorized to 
purchase either at home or abroad 
any new style, not for the purpose 
of stock, but to keep buyers better 
informed of new developments in 
their respective lines. 

The procedure of the converter 
referred to and the program of Jor- 
dan Marsh Company are indicative 
of the policy followed by most con- 
verters and leading retailers. A pre- 
arranged plan of determined effort 
lo foresee the trend of fashion. 

We believe that the mills should 

(Continued on Page 31) 


Me. Knitter—Do You Realize Your 


Loss From Waste? 


How often do ~ ur knitting machines stop because of slubs—heavy 
and light spots in t arn? 

Do you know the ioss of production from this cause? Do you know 
the amount in dollars and cents—that is, lost in waste that is thrown 
under the cutter’s table due to cutting out holes through the use of 
imperfe*t yarn? 

Wo you realize the difference in production between runniny good 
arn and pad yarn? With labor high, even the same percentage of waste 
‘in manufacturing becomes a heavier charge against your costs. Are you 
taking the best means of meeting this situation? 

The successful men in the production of knitted textiles are those 
who, under the pressure of high prices, make use of the most effective 
methods of avoiding waste in manufacturing operations. 

A Knitter can cut down waste in his plant and increase his production 
by a the best grade of yarn—that is, free as possible from imperfec- 
lions. If a lower grade contains even one more imperfection to the mile 
of 30/1, it means fourteen more imperfections to the pound—fourteen 
thousand more imperfections to the thousand pounds; one thousand 
pounds is a small quantity to the user of yarn. Fourteen more imperfec- 
‘ions is a severe handicap in the manufacture of any product. 

You can positively cut down the waste in production by equipping 
your winder with the Eclipse Yarn Cleaning Device. By using this 
cleaner, any grade of carded yarn can be made a ninety per cent better 
knitting yarn. You cannot appreciate this fact until after you have used 
tne Eclipse Yarn Cleaner. 

If you knit direct from cones, take this vital matter up with your 
‘spinner’—he can deliver you a better yarn. 

Ask ne to send you full information—or better still—we will send our 
representative to give you an actual demonstration upon your request. 

en you write, please mention the type of winder or spooler you use. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


wtomatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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Study of Cotton Goods 
Specialties 
Continued from Page 10) 


census years, these statistics cover 
only major lines of woven fabrics 
and do not show in any detailed 
manner hte quantity and value ef 
fabrics produced in finsihed or con- 
verted form, nor do they show the 
proportions of different lines that 
go into vamous consuming channels. 
Furthermore, there are. no govern- 
ment or other statistics for tmdus- 
tries utilizing cotton fabrics as their 
raw materals that disclose the 
quantities thus used .In lieu of 
exact statistics I have, therefore, 
heen obliged to base estimates on 
such incomplete data as is available 
and upon the opinions of producers 
and consumers. The estimates are 
necessarily based upon production 
figures obtained im the census of 
1921, as that is the last census givme 
such statistics of cotton manufac- 
tures. It is true that this year 1921 
was not a year of normal produc- 
tion, but if was more normal than 
i919, the last previous census year, 
and figures for the census of manu- 
factures for 1913 are not yet avail- 
able. In the statistical tables that 
follow the classification of products 
and their production in pounds and 
square yeards are census statistics 
for 1921: the figures showing the 
quantity in pounds and square yards 
of fashion and non-fashion fabrics 
and of style and non-style fabrics 
are mine, and I wish to emphasize 
the fact that in every case where 
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there has been a reasonable doubt 
as to the correct proportion benefit 
has been given to the estimate for 
fabrics of fashion or style charac- 
ter. To make doubly sure that the 
volume of fashion and style goods 
has not been underestimated I have 
divided that undefined census item 
“all other” equally although I think 
in will be generally agreed that af 
least 75 per cent of this item should 
be listed as non-fashion or non- 
stvle goods. The principal object 
of presenting these statistics is to 
define the scope of the discussion 
and to emphasize the relative im- 
portance to the imdustey of style 
and non-style fabyfce® “amd also that 
comparatively small proportion of 
woven cottons whose production 
and merchandizing are directly af- 
fected by the vagaries of fashion. 


The. Narrow Definition of Style. 


The first classification is designa- 
ted to reflect the effect of style or 
fashion upon primary cotton mill 
production as viewed by the majori- 
ity of manufacturers and particu- 
larly by gray goods manufacturers 
whose finished product is the raw 
material of the converter. It in- 
volves the narrowest possible defi- 
nition of style and covers only 
“style in costmue”’, or clothing 
fabrics whose sale is influenced by 
changed im fashion. For lack of 
bteeer terms the woven cotton In 
this table are classified as “fashion 
fabrics” and non-fashion fabrics”. 
It is possible that a very narrow 
definement of fashion influence 


would confine it to what, for want 
of a better term, might be called 
medium and high-priced lines of 
cotton draess fabrics, but the ten 
lines of fashion goods that I have 
listed are intended to include all of 
the cotton fabrics used by women 
and children for outerwear, men’s 
fancy shirtings, and the compara- 
lively small yardage of woven cof- 
ton goods that now go into women's 
underwear. 

Thus restricted only 304,545,153 
pounds out of a total of 1,741,591,232 
pounds or 17.49 per cent are fashion 
goods although the production in 
square yards, which was 1,503,397,- 
784, gives the slightly greater per- 
centage of 22.35. 

The percentage of non-fashion 
goods to total production becomes 
much larger when there is included 
in he latter cotton small wares, sales 
yarns, thread, twines, cordage and 
rope. Only poundage figures are 
available for these items, making a 
total production of 2,303,342,241 
pounds, of which only 304,545,153 
pounds, or 1323 per cent, are 
fashion goods. The latter totals do 
not melude laces, nets and em- 
bbroideries, which were produced 
to a total value of $25,981,093 in 1924, 
for which neither pounds nor yard- 
age are given and could not be in- 
telligently compared if they were. 

Broader Definition of Style. 

I think it will be generally ad- 
mitted that the narrow definition 
of style, and that restricts style in- 
fluence upon woven cettons to style 
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or fashion costume, is not only un- 
warranted, but constitutes a real 
menace to the progress of the 
industry. Various authorities differ 
but little in their definition of style. 
Webster defines it as “distinctive or 
characteristics mode of prestnta- 
tion, construction, or execution of 
any arts: as, genre style: Renais- 
sance style: style in costume.” I 
shall not contend that the broad 
interpretation of this definition 
would cover every yard of gray 
goods, but I am. not at all certain 
that might not be so constructed by 
some clever customs or crimmal 
lawyer. This broader definition of 
style in woven cottons may reason- 
ably include all goods that have 
been designed, either by original 
producer or converter, to make a 
style appeal through pattern 
whether woven or printed), color, 
texture or finish and that are finish- 
ed products as they leave the cotton 
mill or the cotton goods, bleaching 
dyeing, mercerizing, printing = or 
finishing works. 

Such definition includes convert- 
ers as an integral part of the in- 
dustry provided they perform func- 
lions in planning the finished pro- 
duct that are performed also by 
certain complete mill units, or by 
mill and selling house. 

A Survey of the Markets. 

While the responsible for mer- 
chandizing of primary textile pro- 
duction may be presumed to have 
accurate knowledge of the volume 

Continued on Page 20) 


Pawtucket, R. L. 


Builders of Complete Equipments of 


Consisting of 
HOPPER BALE OPENERS — CRIGHTON OPENERS — EXHAUST OPENERS 


Cotton Opening and Spinning Machinery 


BUCKLEY OPENERS — ROVING WASTE OPENERS 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS — DRAWING FRAMES 


Motion) 


Southern Office 
§14-§16 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG. 


SLUBBING — INTERMEDIATE and ROVING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS (Band or Tape Driven) 
SPINDLES — FLYERS — RINGS — FLUTED ROLLS 


Atlanta, Georgia 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS — FEEDERS — COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 


(With Mechanical or Electric Stop 
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EESONA 


REC. U. S. PAT. OFE 


This Universal Wound Bobbin Contains Twice 
the Usual Amount of Filling Yarn 


Economy 


C PINNING Filling Yarn to spinning limitations rather 


than to shuttle capacity means an important flexibility of 


/spinning equipment, and the use of bobbins containing 


twice the usual amount of filling yarn assures a 5% to 20% saving 
of dofiing time. That is economy. 


Converting a former extensive yarn waste into first quality 
cloth and producing more and better cloth than ever before 1s 
assured by the use of Universal 


wound filling yarn in your mill. 


Universal engineers in one 
interview can prove to you that 
the saving resultant from the use 


of Universal Rewound filling more 
than offsets the cost of the prepar- 
atory process. Remember this 1n- 
terview in no way obligates you. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
Se 
‘Chicago. BOSTON Utical 


Montreal and Hemilton. Canada 


Depots AND Orrices At MANCHESTER AND PARIS 


WINDING 
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In 


Richmond, Indiana 


or in 


Rangoon, India 


Check this list of 
Graton & Knight prod- 
ucts for informative 
booklets on the subjects 
which interest you. 

Flat Belt 

Round Belt 

Fan Belts 

Lace Leather 

Leather Packings 

Leather Straps 

Whole Leathers 

Cements 

Preservatives 


Nothing takes the place 
t leather 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


N 


HEREVER pulleys are turning. 
In any factory. In any country. 
A Graton & Knight Standardized 


Series Belt is always the same. 


The Standardized Series is a group- 
ing of brands of Graton & Knight 
Leather Belts. Each made to rigid 
specifications to do-its type of work 
best. Each held to unvarying stand- 
ards all the way through so two belts 
of the same Standardized Series brand 
must be identical in every respect. 


Replacements stop being a source of 
trouble. Just reorder the same Graton 
& Knight Standardized Series Belt. 
Put it to work with pleasant certainty. 
Sure it will deliver power as faithfully 
as the veteran it replaces. For two 
belts of any one Standardized Series 
brand are always exactly the same, 
whether you buy them in India or in 
Indiana! 


They will always be made of the 
same honest, pulley-hugging leather. 
The same in weight, thickness and 
flexibility. Built to give you the same 
extra-long, economical transmission 
service. 

Write for booklet 101-Q, which gives 
full information about Standardized 
Series belts for textile mills. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MBG. Co. 
Tanners—Makers of Belts and Other Leather Products 
W orcester, Mass. 


LEATHER BELTING 
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Carding and Spinning 


By George M. Ivey 


Copy Revised for Third Edition. 


(Continued from tast week) 


CALCULATIONS 


The three principal calculations on speeders are twist, draft and pro- 
duction. There are several others, as lay, tension and taper, but these, 
when once ascertained, are more simple, and will not be corsidered in 
detail. 

Twist.—If a speeder be considered for a fraction of a second, one end 
of the strand of roving is held by the rollers, while the other is turned by 
the flyer, and twist is produced. In practice neither end is held rigidly, 
and. the flyer winds on the bobbin just as much as is delivered by the 
front rollers. This is not absolutely true, as a little more is wound as the 
carriage goes up, and a little less as it goes down. If the flyer turns one 
time, or ten times, while the rollers deliver one inch, the twist is one turn 
or ten turns per inch. A detailed caleulation for ascertaining the proper 
gear to produce so many turns per inch is very elaborate, and need not 
he given here. The best way to ascertain the twist is to mark a. bobbin 
and slowly turn the speeder by hand until the front roller has made one 
revolution. As the diameter is usually 1% inches, one revolution will 
deliver 1%x3.1416—3.5343 inches. This divided into the turns of the spindle, 
siy, 20=—5.65 per inch. This is known as the theoretical twist, but is not 
the actual twist, as the 3.5343 inches is a little shorter after being twisted, 
and consequently the actual twist is more than the theoretical. A good 
method to determine the actual twist is to blacken several inches of one 
strand of roving in the creel. After it is drawn through, the turn may 
be readily counted, as the blackened thread is distinct from the white 
one. 


Rule for changing twist gear when changing from one number of 
roving to another: 


Multiply the square of the gear used by the hank being made, divide 
the product by the hank required, and the square root of the quotient will 
be the gear needed. 


Example.—Suppose we are making a 5-hank roving with a 28 gear. 
What gear will be needed for 3-hank? 
28 x 5 3920 
3920—3— 1306 
Sq. rt. of 1306—36 
This is perhaps the easiest way where the square root is understood. 
Where it is not, a simpler way is to first find the actual twist per inch 
being put in, when the question becomes one of simple proportion. Sup- 
pese in the above case, 2.68 turns were being put into a 5-hank roving, 
and in a 3-hank there should be 2.08, what gear is required? 
Rule.—Multiply the gear now used by the twist being used, and divide 
by the twist required. The quotient will be the gear required. 
28 x 2.68—75.04 
5.04 —2.08— 36 
This works out the same as before. 
For many reasons it is desirable to have a table giving the correct 
iwist for roving, and below it is given in detail. 


Twist of Roving 


Hank Twist, 1.2x Hank Twist, 1.2x Hank Twist, 1.2x Hank Twist, 1.2x 
Roving Sq. Root Roving Sq. Root Roving Sq. Root Roving 8q. Root 


20 54 57 1 1.08 1.25 1.82 1.62 
24 55 58 91 1.40 1.26 1.84 1.63 
22 56 59 92 1.42 1.27 1.86 1.64 
23 58 60 93 4.44 1.28 1.88 1.65 

| Qh 59 61 94 1.16 1.29 1.90 1.65 
25 60 62 94 1.48 1.30 1.92 1.66 
26 61 63 95 1.20 131 1.94 1.67 
27 62 64 6 1.22 1.33 1.96 1.68 
28 63 65 97 1.24 1.34 1.98 1.69 
29 65 66 97 1.26 1.35 2.00 1.70 
30 66 67 98 1.28 1.36 2.02 1.74 
31 67 68 99 4.30 1.37 2.04 4.74 
32 68 69 1.00 1.32 1.38 2.06 1.72 
33 69 70 1.00 1.34 1.39 2.08 1.73 
34 710 1 1.04 1.36 1.40 2.40 1.74 
35 74 72 1.02 1.38 1.44 2.42 1.75 
36 72 73 1.02 1.40 1.42 2.44 1.76 
37 13 14 1.03 1.42 1.43 2.16 1.76 
38 14 1.04 1.44 1.44 2.418 ATT 
39 15 76 1.05 1.46 1.45 2.20 1.78 
40 16 77 1.05 1.48 1.46 2.22 1.79 
44 77 78 1.06 1.50 4.47 2 25 1.80 
42 78 79 1.07 152 1.48 2.28 1.81 
43 79 80 1.07 154 1.49 2.31 1.82 
44 80 82 1.09 1.56 1.50 2.34 1.84 
45 80 84 1.10 1.58 151 2.37 1.85 


= 
"y) i 
(7 
be 
/ 


+ 


Twist, 1.2x 
Sq. Root 


81 


1.98 
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Twist of Roving 


Hank Twist, 1.2x 
Sq. Root 


1.11 
1.13 
1.14 
1.15 
1.16 
1.18 
1.19 
1.20 
1.21 
122 
1.24 
2.38 
2.39 
2.40 
2.41 
2.41 
2.42 
2.43 
2.44 
2.45 
2.46 
2.47 
2.48 
2.49 
2.51 
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Hank 
Roving 


2.40 
2.43 


The picture 
shows a night 
view of mule 
spinners in the 
Crompton Mills, 
Crompton,R.I., 
photographed at 
night under 
Work-Light. 
Even in this tiny 
picture threads 
can be seen. Note 
the even inten- 
sity of the illu- 
wiination. 


is here— 


ERHAPS, right from where you sit, you 

can hear the bang of punch presses, the 

swirl of automatic machines, the hum of 
spindles or the clackety-clack of looms. Some- 
times your ears single out noises that tell you 
exactly what is happening at several differ- 
ent machines. 


Every now and then a machine drops out. 
You miss it, and you wonder. Then, before 
you know it, it’s back on the job. Nothing to 
worry about! It happens so often these short, 
dark winter days when everyone is “‘ beefing”’ 


about light. 


But you'd worry if someone was hurt—and 
you may swear a bit next morning when the 
production slips come in. And it doesn’t help 
any, at.any time of year, to see your tickets 


for spoiled material piling up. 


Eyes get tired and brains get foggy from 3 o’clock on. 
Fingers fumble. Heads begin to droop. Machines jam. More 
goods are spoiled. More men get hurt. But hundreds of factories 
cut these troubles to the bone with Cooper Hewitt Work-Light. 


Ford does it. So do Dodge Brothers, Holeproof Hosiery, 
Stehli Silks, Buick, Oakland, Crompton Mills, Stewart-Warner, 
Hudson-Essex, Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company, Water- 
man Fountain Pen and Continental Can. 


Work-Light is eye-friendly yellow-green light, different from 
other light because it leaves out hot, wearying red rays. It keeps 
eyes wide open—and assures full 8-hour production any eight 
hours you may choose. Send for the Work-Light booklet today. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., 91 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


COOPER HEWITT 


Work Light 
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Hank Hank Twist, 1.2x Twist, 1.2x 
46 86 1.60 1.52 
47 88 1.62 1.53 
AS 90 1.54 2.46 
49 92 1.66 1.55 2.49 | F 
96 1.70 1.56 — | 
2.73 3.93 5.44 2.80 7.04 | 
2.76 1.99 3.96 5.48 2 81 7.08 
1.79 ? 00 3.99 5.52 2.82 7.10 3.20 
2.82 2.04 4.02 5.56 2.83 7.45 3.24 
2.85 2.03 4.05 5.60 2.84 7.20 3.22 n eel: 
2.94 2 06 5.72 2.87 7.35 3.25 
2 97 2.07 4.17 5.76 2.88 740 3.26 
200 OR OD) 80 2 RO 74D 5 OR 
3.03 2 09 23 5.84 2.90 7.50 3.29 
10 1.26 5.88 O4 7.55 30 
42 1? 1.36 5.96 93 7.65 g 
3.15 43 1.40 59 600 2.94 7.40 Loo 
3 18 944 44 53 04 OF 4.40 3.34 
3.24 2.16 52 55 6.12 2 7 36 
3.27 2.17 4.56 2 56 6.16 2 98 7.90 3.37 
3.30) 4 60 57 2 QO 7 OF 
3.33 2 419 4 64 2? 5S 624 3.00 8.00 3.39 
3.36 2 4 68 2 60 28 3.01 8.05 
3.39 2.21 4.72 2.61 6.32 3.02 8.10 3.42 
3.42 Je 4.76 2.62 6.36 3.03 8.15 3.43 4 
3.45 4 80 2.63 6.40 3.04 — 
3.48 2.24 4 2.64 6.44 3.05 8.25 45 
3.51 2.20 4.838 2.64 6.48 3.05 8.30 3.46 <> 
3.54 2 26 1.92 > 66 6.52 3.06 8.35 3.47 
3.57 22/1 4 96 2 67 556 3.07 At) 48 
3 60 2.28 500 68 6.60 08 8 45 49 
3.63 2 ».04 69 6.64 3.09 RAD 
369 2 42 2 6.7? 344 
3.72 2. 31 5.16 2 73 6.76 3.12 8 65 
3.75 2.3? 5 20 74 6.80 3.13 8.70 
3.78 2.30 D.24 2.79 6.84 3.14 8.75 55 
3.31 2 34 0.28 ? 76 6.88 3.15 RRO 56 
3.84 2.35 5.32 2.77 6.92 3.16 8.85 3.57 
3.87 ? 36 2.78 6.96 3.17 58 
3.90 ».40 2.79 7.00 347 OF 3.59 
9 3.60 14.10 13.50 4 44 {6.10 1.51 
9 05 3.61 11.16 4 O4 13.56 49 16.47 
9 10 3.62 11.22 1.02 13.62 16.24 
9 15 3.63 11.28 13.68 44 16.31 
| 9 20 3.64 11.34 4.04 13.74 4.45 16.38 |. 86 
9 95 3.65 11.40 4.05 13.80 16.45 
9.350 3.66 11.46 4.06 13.86 4.47 16.52 
9.35 3.67 11.52 4.07 13.92 4.48 16.59 1.89 
9 40 3.68 11.58 4.08 13.98 4 49 16.66 : 90 
9 45 3.69 11.64 4.09 14.04 450 16.73 1.91 
9 50 3.70 11.70 4.10 14.10 4 54 16.80 1.91 
9 55 3.71 11.78 4.12 14.16 4.52 16.87 4.93 
9.60 3.72 11.82 4.13 14.22 4.53 16.94 1.91 
9.65 3.73 11.88 4.14 14.28 4.53 17.04 4.95 
9.70 3.74 11.94 4.15 14.34 4.54 17.08 4.96 
9.75 3.75 12.00 4.16 14.40 4.55 17.15 :.97 
9 80 3.76 12.06 4.17 14.46 4.56 17.22 1.98 
9.85 3.477 12.12 4.18 14.52 4.57 17.29 1.99 
9.90 3.78 12.18 4.19 14.58 4.58 17.36 5.00 
0.95 3.79 12.24 4.20 14.64 4.59 17.43 9.04 
10.00 3.79 12.30 421 14.70 4.60 17.50 5.02 
10.05 3.80 12.36 4.22 14.76 1.61 17.57 2.03 
10.10 3.81 12.42 4.23 14.84 4.62 17.64 5.04 
10.15 3.82 12.48 4.24 14.91 4.63 17.71 ».05 
10.20 3.83 12.54 4.25 14.98 4 64 17.78 ».06 
; 10.25 3.84 12.60 4.26 15.05 4.66 17.85 2.07 
10.30 3.85 12.66 4.27 15.12 4.67 17.92 ».08 
10.35 3.86 12.72 15.19 4.68 17.99 5.09 
= 10.40 3.87 12.78 4.29 15.26 4.69 18.06 2.10 SSS 
| 10.45 3.88 12.84 4.30 15.33 4.70 18.13 ».11 
| 10.50 3.89 12.90 4.31 15.40 4.71 18.20 ».12 
10.55 3.90 12.96 4.32 15.47 4.72 18.27 fal 
| 
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More Indian Cotton Used By English Mills 


HE past two years have seen a 

distinct increasé m the quantity 
of Indian cotton used by Engiisn 
spinners, says the Manchester 
Gaurdian Commercial. “Complete 
Statistics are a little diffcult to ob- 
tain,” it continues, “bul on the basis 
of the Liverpool Cotton Associa- 
tion's figures, the consumption of 
Indian cottons in English mills 
during each of the last two years 
has been about 200,000 bales, as 
against half that figure in 1914 and 
80,000 bales a year on the average 
for the period 1918-1922. Lancashire 
has turned to India in the past 
when a temporary shortage of 
American cotton has made this 
course necessary, but the perma- 
nent import of Indian cottons into 
England has remained small. The 
reason is not far to seek. 

“Laneashire interest in the im- 
provement and enlargement of the 
Indian eotten cron was largelw 
demic so long as no permanent 
shortage of American cotton threat- 
ened. With a highly snecinlized in- 
dustry. particulariv adapted to the 
utilization of Eeyntian and Ameri- 
con cottons, if was only natural that, 
Tonesshire he eatisfied to 
fer! that the hesis of eottoan 
fiuetion wae heing hroadened If 
other enunrtries need the new cot. 
fons-if woanld lpewe her free to celaet 
fhaca Amoaricon enttans whith heef 
enitad har Trndian an the other 
hend. with a stersdy demand fram 
har pawn mille from Tanan and 
feom tho fCantinant af Wurnne for 
her warinne enttans had little ine 
rentivea to ester for a limited and 
Aiffiernlt morta 

Canditione Howe Chanaed. 

“The has new ehoanged an 
heth cidac Not onlw is the world 
chart of entton. bot it is ahundanttyw 
tleor theft Tonesshire con no longer 
"ffard to derend an Amerien for her 
remiirements af medium-stanled 
Thne the increased 
Anetion of cotton within the Emnire 
hes herome a vital matter. Indi 
an the other hond. is noft only rean- 
ing the henefit of the work of the 
agricultural deartments. but is 
an ai definite attemnt to 
nroduce more cotton of good stanle. 
forfor it is obvious that anv mater- 
ial meresse in the production of 
very short-stap'ed eottons would 
he of doubtful value. The introdue- 
tion of surerior-stapled cottons. in 
place of half-inch prolific varieites, 
is only practicable if the growers 
“an be assured of a reasonable pre- 
mium for suverior staple. This is 
largely a matter of market organi- 
zations, and it would clearly benefit 
the growers if the longer-stapled 
Indian cottons could gain a _ per- 
manent entry to the best cotton 
market in the world. It is, there- 
fore, worth examining the causes 
which in the past have restricted a 
trade which possesses many advan- 
tages for both sides. 

“The Indian cotton Crop NOW ap- 
proximates to 5,000°000 bales (of 
400 ponuds), of which nearly 2,000,- 
DOO bales are used by Indian mills 


enattan 


and some 3,000,000 are exported. Ex- 
ports to China and Japan very from 
1,500,000 to 3,000,000 bales annually, 
the rest going cheifly to the Con- 
linent of Europe. Classified accord- 
ing to staple, it may be said that, 
roughtiy. 3,500,000 bales are cotton 
of quite short staple and 1,500,000 
bales cotton fit for 20s counts and 
upwards. The export of cotton of 
superior staple is about 500,000 bales 
annually. But perhaps more im- 
portant is the fact that the efforts 
of the agricultural departmnets 
have added some 400,000 bales of 
cotton of one-inch staple during 
the past ten years, partly by the 
replacement of short-staple cottons 
and partly by the introduction of 
long-stapled varieties in new cot- 
fon-growing areas. 
Principal Additions. 

“The pricipal additions have been 
Punjab-American, 200, bales; Madras 
irrigated) Cambodia, 100,00 bales. 
In Madras the staple of Tinnevelly 
cotton—already one of the longest- 
staple Indian cottons—has_ been 
greatly improved, the pure ‘Karung- 
anni’ type now amounting to about 
50,000 bales, while in Bombay the 
bulk of the Surat crop (30,000 bales 
has been purged of short-staple ad- 
mixture, and good types of Dharwar 
Uplands and Kumpta are now being 
rapid'y developed in the southern 
par of the Presidency. In the im- 
portant northern and western tracts 
of Madras, producing annually over 
100.000 bales of cotton of 6-8 in. to 
7-8 in. staple at present, improved 
types have now reached the- 5,000,- 
bale mark, and further development 
may be rapid. The States of 
Baroda and Hyderabad are matin- 
tainging and improving the quality 
of the well known ‘Navsari’ and 
Bani (Gaorani) cottons, while in all 
provinces and States further work 
is in progress in preparation for the 
next advance. 

“The further development of 
canal schemes in the Punjab is 
steadily adding to the area suitable 
for American cotton, and the great 
Sind canal scheme should ultimate- 
ly make available at least 750,000 
cares of land fit for growing cotton 
of good staple. So the next 10 years 
may see and addition to the crop 
of a further 500.000 bales of cotton 
of at least one-inch staple, and 
India will become an increasingly 
important exporter of this class of 
cotton. Given cooperation between 
the markets in two countries, there 
is every reason to believe that an 
additional supply of useful cotton 
can be found for Lancashire during 
the eritical period which must in- 
evitablly occur till developments in 
other parts of the Empire can 
materialize. 

Staple Trifle Too Short 

“New if is realized that the best 
type of cotton which India at pre- 
sent produces in quantity—cotton 
of one -inch to 1 1-8 inch staple— 
in just a little shorter than Lanca- 
shire would like, and that more 
enthusiasm would be shown if India 
could produce an extra 500,000 bales 
of cotton of 1 3-16 inch staple. 
Whether she can do so is not cer- 
tain. But, anyhow, there is much 


American cotton sold in Liverpool 
which barely reaches an inch in 
staple, and there is plenty of Indian 
cotton capable of replacing part of 
it. 

“Complaints in regard to Indian 
cotton in the past have largely been 
on the ground of irregular Staple 
and an excessive amount of ‘leaf’ 
and other extraneous matter. Deal- 
ing with second point first, if ts 
necessary to point out that most 
Indian -cotton roller-ginned— 
which in itself makes for a more 
‘leafy’ product,—and it has to be 
admitted that not all English mills 
are sufficiently equipped with 
cleaning machinery to deal with 
certain Indian cottons—thus differ- 
ing from Continental, Japanese, and 
Indian mills. But there has been 
marked improvements in the clean- 
liness Of many Indian cottons, thus 
differing from the present tender 
rules of the East India Cotton Asso- 
ciation (which now controls the 
Bombay cotton market), by provid- 
ing for suitable ‘on’ allowances for 
cotton up to two full grades above 
the basis, give a direct incentive to 
cleaner picking and handling. Pur- 
chasers who insist on high grades 
on Indian cottons can undoubtly se- 
cure cotton of reasonable cleanli- 
ness. 

Chief Fault of Indian Cotton. 

“The question of irregular staple 
is less simple. In certain instances 
irregularity in length and strength 
is admittedly due to inadequate 
watering, unsuitable soils, or other 
agricultural difficulties. On the 
other hand spinning tests, carried 
out in England on Indian cottons of 
known history, have more than once 
revealed an unexpectedly high de- 
gree of uniformity, and it js neces- 
sary to look to other than agricul- 
tural eauses for an explanation of 
one of the chief faults of Indian 
cotton. 

“The report of the Indian Cotton 
Committee of 1918 clearly indicates 
the economic loss caused by the 
mixing. of cotton of different 
characteristics in the ginning and 
pressing factories, and unfortunate- 
ly, effective steps are being taken 
to check this. The Cotton Trans- 
port Act of 1923, which enables 
zones in which superior cotton is 
grown to be protected from the im- 
portation of imferior cotton from 
elsewhere for purposes of admix- 
ture or substitution, has already 
achievéd important results, and re- 
sponsible trade opinion holds that 
a marked improvement has already 
been effected in Surat, Navsari, 
and Dharwar Upland cottons. The 
Indian Central Cotton Committee 
have also recommended that legis- 
lation should be undertaken to allow 
of the regulation of ginning and 
pressing factories, and it is confi- 
dently expected that this further 
provision against adulteration will 
soon be in force. 

Worthy of Attention: 

“But it is the newer cottons in- 
troduced by the agricultural depart- 
ments which are most worth atten- 
tion, and fortunately the system 
prevails in Liverpool at present is 
not calculated to bring the new cot- 


tons to notice. Hampered as they 
are by the absence of an effective 
hedge contract, and selling in a nar- 
row and uncertain market, export- 
ers have sold in. the past chiefly 
on the basis of private ‘types, which 
do not correspond to the descrip- 
tions recognized in the Bombay 
market or to recognized agricultural 
varieites. These private types are 
made up to represent cottons which 
the exporter feels sure of obtaining 
and which in the past he has been 
able to sell easily. . 

“The dangers are obvious. Cotton 
which is matched to a certain type 
but of a different growth may be 
perfectly fair delivery against an 
order, but may meet a spinner'’s 
purpose on one occasion and not 
on another. The pick of the Indian 
cottons are keenly competed for 
in most seasons by Indian mills and 
Japanese buyers, who make their 
purchases in the prducing tracts. 
Rarely can exporters afford to pay 
top prices and take the risk of mak- 
ing a successful sale. Spinners 
desirous of trying the better Indian 
cottons would probably do best by 
placing small trial orders fo rthe 
agricultural departments strains, 
and insisting that these, and no 
others, should be supplied. Once 
a demand arose the best Indian cot- 
tons would be shipped in the ordi- 
nary way. 

New Types of Cotton. 

“It may be of interesf to mention 
some of the newer types of Indian 
cottons likely to interest English 
spinners. These are: (a) Punjab 
American strains 28 F. and 289 F. 
if guaranteed unmixed): (b) Mad- 
ras irragted Cambodia (particularly 
Tirupur Cambodia and the pure 
strain 295 F: c) Surat (grown 
from guaranteed farm seed, 
especially type 1027 A.L.F.): (d) The 
Sircar No. 14 seleeted strain of 
Northerns; (e) The Sirear No. 24 
selected strain of Westerns: (f) The 
Karunganni type of Tinhevelly 
especially strain Company No. 3): 
g) Gadag “Uplands” a selected 
strain of Dharwar American, es- 
pecially Gadag No. 1). 

“All these are produced on a com- 
mercial seale, and all are exhibited 
at Wembly on the Indian Gentral 
Cotton Committee's stall, not only 
in the form of full bales and as seed 
cotton, but also as ecard sliver. so 
that the staple can be judged eon- 
veniently. 

“Since the vital impertance of 
regulated ‘futures’ trading in mod- 
ern commerce is generally admitted 
it may be permissible to em- 
phasize the need for a hedge con- 
riact against which Indian cottons 
“an be tendered. India shares her 
present disability with other parts 
of the Empire, for we have the 
curious anachronism that the 
Liverpool Cotton Association—the 
pioneer of regulated ‘future’ trad- 
ing in cottons—offers facilities only 
fo America and Egypt, and none to 
the Empire. Difficulties there ad- 
mittediy must be but one may be 
permitted to express the hope that 
the courage, foresight, and resource 
which introduced and developed 

‘Continued on Page 39) 
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Proposal Develop Yarn Standards 


THE proposal recently made to the 
Division of Simplified Practice 
of the Department of Commerce by 
the Southern Yarn Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation that the department lend its 
aid in working out a system of 
simplification and standardization 
for yarns has been very favorably 
received by the department in 
Washington. It is expected that a 
conference will be called in Wash- 
ington in the near future to study 
the possibilities of reducing the 
range of numbers, plies and twists 
in cotton yarns. Major Arthur E. 
Foote, of the Division of Simplified 
Practice, who handles most of the 
textile work of the division, has 
been designated to give special at- 
tention to the yarn question. 


The question of yarn standardiza- 
tion and the great need of simplifi- 
cation in this field was first brought 
to the attention of the Washington 
department by the Southern Yarn 
Spinners Association. The associa- 
tion, through its secretary, C. Sin- 
gleton Green, recently wrote the 
department as follows: 

“The success of the cotton duck 
manufacturers working in connec- 
Lion with your department in stand- 
ardizing and simplifying the range 
of cotton duck has induced us to 
appeal to you in an effort to sim- 
plify and standardize the numbers 
and plies of cotton yarns. The yarn 
manufacturer is laboring under a 
great handicap in attempting to 
manufacture for stock because of 
the multiplicity of numbers, plies 
and twists and packing require- 
ments. Each consumer of yarn has 
his own ideas of numbers and twists 
necessary for his business. Fre- 
quentiy unusual numbers are re- 


quired and even half numbers, 
which works a hardship on the 
manufacturer in the event of over- 
production of unusual requirements 
and failure to secure repeat orders. 


“We are quite convinced that the 
range of yarn numbers can be ma- 
terially reduced without detriment 
to the consumer. A _ standard of 
twists and put-up can be establish- 


‘ed to the material advantage of 


beth consumer and spinner. It will 
of course require co-operation be- 
tween the consumer and the spin- 
ner and the Department of Com- 
merce to arrive at the proper 
standards and range of numbers and 
only after proper statistics have 
been secured covering years of 
operations. We are fully convinced 
that with the assistance of the de- 
partment, a simplification «and 
standardization of yarn can be ar- 
rived at to the benefit of the m- 
dustry as a whole.” 


This letter was received with 
much interest by the Division of 
Simplified Practice. As the division 
offers its services as a point of con- 
tact between various groups in in- 
dustry lends its aid in collecting 
statistics and directing surveys and 
other necessary preliminary work 
in undertaking a study ofthis char- 
acter, its officials are awaiting fur- 
ther developments from the yarn 
industry before going further into 
the matter. 


The whole question of standardi- 
zation and simplification, with espe- 
cial reference to the yarn trade, is 
summed up by the Southern Spin- 
ners’ Association as follows: 

The Penalty in Variety. 

“There are those manufacturers 


who pride themselves on being able 
to produce any amount of any size 
or style of their kind of product 
who boast of the versatility of their 
plants. 

“They are proud to be able to 
meet rush orders, short orders, 
specialty orders ‘atering to the 
whims of passing styles and the 
emergencies of other people's mis- 
takes. 


“This cannot be done at a profit 
except at enormously increased 
prices over staple lines—an extra 
that is seldom obtained. 

“In yarn, for instance— 


is an increased investment 
in warehouse space and raw fiber 
because of the demands of variety. 

“There are extra machines for 
special processes that are used only 
part time, with no return to the in- 
vestment when idle; using, also, a 
lot. of extra and expensive mill 
floor-space. 


“It is almost impossible to gauge 
exactly the amount of stock neces- 
sary in each process. This results 
in hordes of bobbins, spools and 
beams wound with surplus sizes or 
colors, that are stored away waiting 
to be used on another order of the 
same type—invested capital with no 
return, waste space, afd a lot of 
expensive handling and rehandling. 


“When new sizes or colors are 
started through, machine after ma- 
chine has to. be reset—witD losses 
in time, labor, power, anN waste 
material in working up to the right 
product. 


“It is hard to keep the different 
orders separated on the floor, so 
that frequently extra help, and al- 


ways extra supervision ts necessary 
which costs more money. 

“Sometimes there is not enough 
product run through to make up 
the order, and more has to be 
started from the warehouse. Some- 
limes too much is made up, and 
there is an extra supply on hand, 
too small for an order, and too 
large to throw away—investment, 
space and labor wasted. 

“Everything connected with han- 
diing these small orders is expen- 
sive. 

“A profit can only be assured if a 
specialty is made of handling them, 
and a price obtained that takes care 
of the extra cost. 

“The greatest profit result from 
producing large quantities of a sin- 
gle product—the help is trained to 
each process, production is smooth 
and sure, every machine is running 
full time, and the minimum of space 
and supervision is required. 

“It is not always possible to spin 
just one size of yarn, or to make 
just one count of cloth, but the 
nearer this ideal can be approached 
in the handling of only large or- 
ders, in a staple line plant, the less 
red ink there will be on the ledgers. 

“It is purely a problem of policy— 
on the selling end at that.” 

Ranlo Manufacturing Co. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


5,760 spinning spindles; 8 tire cord 


looms. 
J. A. MeFalis Supt. 
Z. G. Holtzclaw Carder 
Z. G. Holtzclaw Spinner 
QO. G. Paysour Weaver 
0. G. Paysour Cloth Room 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


> B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


shipments. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, §. C 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


L. J. CASTILE. Charlotte. N. C. 


It means good 
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Study of Cotton Goods 
Specialties 
(Continued from Page 14) 


of production and consumption of 
the goods handlied by them, and of 
the various factors influencing their 
supply and demand, there are few 
who are able to give the percent- 
age of their sales of certain cloths 
to total production and consump- 
tion, or who have more than an 
approximate idea of the ebb and 
flow of total supply and demand. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that 
manufacturers ont closely identified 
with merchandising should be less 
will informed. 


That a survey of such data for a 
considerable period is a desirable 
approach to a study of the market 
for any important class of woven 
cottons seems self-evident, but I 
regret to state that the statistical 
part of the survey is fraught with 
serious difficulties. Some of these 
handicaps have been mentioned 
already, and I state further that 
accurate comparison of production 
of major varieties of woven cottons 
in census years prior to 1919 is made 
impossible by frequent changes in 
classifications and of the. cloths 
reported under these classifications. 
For instance, in 1889 “Print Cloths” 
included al! plain cloths for print- 
ing and converting: in 1899 tobacco 
cloths, cheese cloths, mosquito 
netting and tarlatan were reported 
separately; in 1914 shirtings were 
listed separately; and in 1919 the 
classification was further narrowed 
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by separate listing of lawns, voiles, 
etc. It is clear that accurate com- 
parison of “Print Cloth statistics 
with those of census years prior to 
1919 is impossible, and that estimat- 
ing would be of little value for 
separate classifications. 


Growth of Industry Since 1899. 


I shall endeavor to show from the 
statistics just mentioned that ex- 
pansion of the country’s cotton 
manufacturing equipment and pro- 
duction, as well as of population, 
from 1899 to 1923 inclusive, natural- 
ly divide themselves into two dis- 
tinet periods; the first from 1899 to 
1914 showing a very marked general 
expansion, with cotton mill equip- 
ment and production apparently 
increasing more rapidly than was 
warranted by the increase in popu- 
lation: the second period, from 1914 
to 1923 inclusive, having a percent- 
age increase in population that was 
nearly double that of the country’s 
looms, and with an increase in 
spindleage fairly proportional to the 
increase in population. There is 
another important reason for 
establishing these two distinct 
periods in the recent history of cot- 
ton manufacture in this country, 
and that is because the § first 
coincides rather closely with the 
efforts af manufactures to adjust 
themselves to a reduction in work- 
ing hours, that m Massachusetts 
was from 58 to 54, while the second 
period coincides with thei refforts 
to absorb another cut in working 
hours, that in Massachusetts was 
from 54 to 48 weekly. 


The Normal Productive Growth. 
While there were several decided- 
ly abnormal productive periods 
from 1899 to 1914, and between 1914 
and 1923, I believe that 1899, 1914 and 
1923 can’ be accepted as years of 
approximately normal production 
and as fully reflecting the normal 
productive growth of the industry. 

Production of woven cottons In 
1899 was 4,523,395,616 square yards, 
and in 1944 it had increased to 6,- 
813,540,681 square yards, or 50.62 per 
cent, a really formidable expansion; 
in fact the largest increase in 
machine and productive capacity 
for any siliar period in our history. 
Fully 85 per cent of this increase 
in equipment was installed by 1909. 
The merease in production from 
1914 to my estimate of 7,000,000,- 
000 square yards for 1923 was only 
186,459,319 square yards, or 2.73 per 
cent of the increase from 1899 to 
1914. The total increase from 1899 
to 1923 in equipment, production 
and population was 58.64 per cent in 
looms, 54.75 per cent in cloth and 
44.75 per cent in population. 


Studied casually these figures 
may appear to reflect an unbalanced 
growth with production much larg- 
or than warranted by increase in 
population and much too small for 
the increase in machine equipment. 
In view of the radical cut in legal 
working hours during the period, 
however, the percentage increase in 
production is really surprisingly 
large, but in comparing it with in- 
crease in population it must be 
remembered that per capita con- 
suming power has increased, that 
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our export trade has nearly doubled 
since 1899 and that there has been 
a very large growth in the use of 
woven cottons for industrial pur- 
poses. The use of the latter class 
of goods may be expected to in- 
crease as the country and our ex- 
port trade grows, but percentage 
change in United States population 
can never be a reliable measure of 
this growth. In fact, the remarkably 
broadened use of woven cottons for 
industrial purposes might easily 
take eare of the ten point larger 
increase in production than in pop- 
ulation. 


Statistics of Profit Per Loom Form 
Similar Cycles. 


There may be some important 
meaning, or nothing more than a 
coincidence, in fact that the figures 
of annual production in square 
yards per loom for years included 
in the statistics that I have pre- 
pared for these two periods, should 
form cycles of the same length as 
those for increase in - production 
and equipment. They apear to con- 
firm my deductions from the latter 
statistics, but I realize that to form 
conclusive evidence they should be 
analyzed in more detail and particu- 
larly by states, by looms widths, 
and by major classes of woven pro- 
ducts, and I have not felt that there 
was sufficient need of such corobor- 
ative evidence to warrant any such 
expansion of this paper. A very 
brief review of the figures and my 
interpretation of them may be 
found of some value. 

The cycle from 1899 to 1914 starts 


oward Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


Cylinder and 
Doffer Fillets 


Napper Clothing 


121 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Stripper and 
- Burnisher Fillets 
Emery Fillets. 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 


« 
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with an annual production per loom 
in place of 10,037 square yards, gets 
as low as 9,373 square yards in 1904 
and increases gradually to 10,127 
square yards in 1914. 

The cyele from 1914 to 1923 is 
similar, undoubtedly was distorted 
temporaily by the abnormal charac- 
ter of war-time demands; it touched 
a mimimum of 9,127 square yards in 
1919 and had recovered only to 9,- 
790 square yards in 1923. 

The decline in production per 
loom as indicated by 1904 figures is 
probably accounted for by poor 
business and part time operation of 
looms. The increase up to 1914, in 
spite of moderate reductions in 
working hours in 1909 and 1912, un- 
doubtly was due to displacement of 
narrow by wide looms with result- 
ant larger production of the latter 
in square yards; absorption by the 
South of production cut off in the 
North by reduced operating hours 
was also a factor, and in this move- 
ment the increased use of auto- 
matic looms and their release of the 
skilled weavers needed to man the 
steadily increasing number of looms 
were scarcely less important factors 
in attempts to solve the problem 
of expanding demand for cloths and 
the reduction of supply caused by 
lessened legal haurs of labor. All 
of. these restrictive and alleviative 
factors become more accentuated 
in ‘the cycle from 1914 to 1923, as 
this was the period of most radical 
reduction of working hours. The 
difficult nature of the task of re- 
adjusting productive capactiy to a 
normally increasing demand is 
proved by the figures to have de- 
feated thus far the efforts of the 
South and North combined, and it 
is hardly necessary to present 
statistical and other proof of the 
fact that New England thus far has 
made little progress in restoring its 
annual productive capacity per 
loom to the 1914 rate. 


Some further increase in loom 
capacity in square yards will result 
from installation of more wide 
looms, for in 1923 about 17 per cent 
of the total were narrower than 32 
inches as compared with 30 per cent 
in 1914: and further increase in 
automatic looms will also help by 
releasing the weavers needed to 
make such gross increase in looms 
possible; but it is seriously to be 
doubted whether any further sub- 
stantial increase can be expected 
from overtime, or night and day, 
poration in the South owing to the 
small surplus labor supply. If these 
assumptions are approximately cor- 
rect it may prove that 1923 produc- 
tion per loom in square yards is not 
far from the possible maximum. Of 
course, the speeding up of looms, or 
the new Henry Ford cotton mill 
render such an assumption ridicu- 
lous. 


No Evidence of Excessive Produc- 
tive Capacity. 


Every period of depression in this 
and other large industries creates 
the impression that productive ca- 
pacity is far in excess of the aver- 
age or normal consuming capacity 
of the domestic and available for- 
eign markets. This claim has been 
advanced during every period of 
poor business of the last twenty 


years with regard to our cotton in- 
dustry’s capacity, and the prolonged 
depression that we have just been 
passing through appears to have 
convinced most people in and out 
of the industry that the claim is 
true today. 

Economically there can be no 
such animal as overproduction for 
any considerable period, for natural 
economic law will prevent abnormal 
expansion of production. The eco- 
nomist allows that underconsump- 
tion may exist and persist for a con- 
siderable period, but not overpro- 
duction, and it is underconsumption 
from which we in the cotton and 
other textile industries have been 
suffering from, and not over expan- 
sion of productive capacity. 

I believe that the percentage fig- 
ures of loom equipment, cloth pro- 
duction and population for the two 
periods mentioned are reasonably 
conclusive proof that such over ex- 
pansion Of productive capacity that 
may have existed in 1914 has been 
eliminated in the period since then. 
From 1899 to 1914 the number of 
looms increased 49.27 per cent and 
production of woven goods 50.62 per 
cent, as compared with an increase 
of 30.06 per cent in population: and 
| have already expressed the poin- 
ion that the latter increase plus ex- 
pansion of imdustrial demand for 
cotton cloths fully justified the in- 
crease in production. From 1914 to 
1923 inclusive the increase of 6.27 
per cent in looms and of 2.73 per 
cent im production, as compared 
with an increase of 11.28 per cent in 
population was certainly inadequate 
to the latter even without any in- 
crease in the industrial use of cot- 


ton goods, and even though exports 


have decreased and 
creased. 

Il admit that there is something 
significant in the fact that the in- 
crease from 1914 to 1923 in the sup- 
ply of woven cottons available for 
domestic consumption (or total do- 
mestic production plus imports and 
minus exports) is almost exactly 
equal to the imecrease in imports 
during 1923; this is another em- 
phatic demonstration of the need of 
tariff rates that will restrict imports 
more closely to the annual average 
under previous tariff laws, but there 
is nothing in these figures to prove 
that normal productive capacity of 
the industry is in excess of normal 
consuming demand. 

The experiences of recent months 
have been sufficiently depressing to 
cause the trade to forget those of a 
recent year when there was a com- 
plete absence of complaint of ab- 
normal productive capacity. During 
the last half of 1919 and the first 
half of 1920 no complaints regarding 
overexpansion of productive capac- 
ity were heard that I can recall. It 
was imadequate’ production that 
made possible the abnormal prices 
that ruled during those boom times, 
and of the high raw material 
prices and manufacturing costs, yet 
if is undoubtedly true that produc- 
tion was then forced to the limit. 
It is unfortunate that actual pro- 
duction figures for that particular 
period are unavailable, but I think 
it will be agreed that a fair estimate 
of production of woven cottons for 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Carders’ Division To Meet 
At Greenwood 


T the recent meeting of the 

Southern Textile Association 1 
was decided to hold a meeting of 
the Carders’ Division at Greenwood, 
S. ¢., and Chairman J. O. Corn has 
set Friday, December 12, as the 
date. 

It has been some time since the 
Carders’ Division has had a meeting 
and there will be doubtless many 
interesting questions to decide. 

No meeting of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association or any of its divis- 
ions has ever been held at Green- 
wood and it is therefore probable 
that men who have previously not 
participated in these discussions 
will be present, and as is usually 
the case, will present new ideas for 
consideration. 

The Divisional Meetings of the 
Southern Textile Association have 
played, and will continue to play, a 
big part in the development of the 
textile industry of the seuth. 


The Strength of Cotton 


NE authority estimates that the 

American consumption will be 
6,000,000 bales and the exports 7,- 
000,000 bales. 


Another authority estimates the 
world's consumption of American 
eotton at 12,700,000 bales. 

The English spinners of American 


cotton who were upon a 26 hour 


per week run, recently advanced to 
32 hours and are now yoting to re- 
turn to 39% hours. 

Wool and silk have both advanced 
sharply in price and such advances 
have always meant an _ increased 
cotton consumption, 

The Southern Power Company 
load was this week at the highest 
point ever known, indicating an In- 


creased operation by the cotton 
mills of the South. 

Reports from Texas are that for- 
eign spinners have been and are 
continuing to buy heavily and book- 
ings for export cotton shipment are 
upon an unusually large scale. 

The value of farm products is at 
least one billion dollars above last 
year and general busmess conditions 
both in this country and abroad are 
steadily improving. 

In the face of all of this, Southern 
cotton manufacturers are looking 
for the cotton market to break wide 
open and many are still expecting 
fo get this year’s supply of cotton 
around 20 cents. 

Maybe they are right, but if they 
gel a supply much lower than pres- 
ent prices we will be surprised. 


A Typical Effort To 
Deceive 


HE Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of North Carolina recent- 
ly received the following letter: 


South Manchester, Conn. 
Oectober 22. 1924. 


secretary, 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of North Carolina, 

Charlotte, N. C. 


Dear 


Will you kindly inform me what 
the position of your Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association is toward the 
Child Labor Amendment? Do you 
not think this is a matter which 
should be handled by the States? 


Sincerely yours, 
MARJORY CHENEY, 


Not only was the letter written 
upon the stationery of Cheney 
Brothers, the large silk manufac- 
lurers, but it was so worded as to 
convey the impression that the 


writer was opposed to the so-called 
Child Labor Amendment. 

The truth is that, although Che- 
ney Brothers are opposed to the 
amendment, Miss Marjory Cheney 1s 
a member of the Connecticut Leg- 
islature and is working for its rati- 
fication. 

Miss Cheney is a radical socialist 
who believes that all human ills can 
be cured by Federal legislation. She 
has, like Mrs. Freickert, of New Jer- 
sey, been telling the people of Con- 
necticut that little children are 
working in the cotton mills of the 
South. The fact that such is not 
the ease does not worry Miss Che- 
ney, who is usually regarded as a 
fanatic. 

Her effort to secure, through de- 
ception, some damaging evidence 
from the GCetton Manufacturers As- 
sociation of North Carolina Is as raw 
work as has been witnessed during 
this campaign. 


Jumping ‘On Massachusetts 


S we stated last week, those who 
seek to enlarge a Washington 
Bureau through the mis-called 
Child Labor Amendment make an 
attack upon every State that votes 
against them and have now launch- 
ed their attack upon Massachusetts. 
They say that Massachusetts owns 
stock in Soufhern cotton mills and 
voted against the ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment because il 
would prevent them from making 
money from the labor of little chil- 
dren in the South. 
That argument is going to seal 


‘their doom, for once again they in- 


sult the intelligence of the people 
of this country. 

There are probably three hundred 
persons in Massachusetts that own 
stock in Southern cotton mills and 
even if those three hundred had 
heen actuated by greed it is strain- 
ing matters rather hard to say thal 
700,000 of the citizens of Massachu- 
setts voted against the amendment 
beeause it might reduce the profits 
of three hundred. 

If they are given enough rope the 
advocates of the amendment will 
hang themselves. 


A Ref reshing Report 


T is often that a yarn market re- 

port from the Philadelphia corre- 
spondent of the Daily News Record 
brings aid and comfort to Southern 
spinners. As we have several times 
accused him of adroithy wording his 
yarn reports to convey propaganda 
for the speculative element in the 
Philadelphia market, we find it very 
refreshing to note the extracts 
quoted below in a recent yarn re- 
port from him. Incidentally his 
tribute to the effective work being 
done by the Southern Yarn Spin- 
ners’ Association is very justly de- 
served. The Association is proving 
a very eonstructive influence m 
yarn merchandising and bids fair to 
overcome much of the poor prac- 
tice that bas prevailed in yarn mar- 
keting in past years. 

The yarn report referred to above 
says in part: 


“Inquiry among the local yarn 
sellers seems to show that the 
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Southern spinners of cotton yarns 
for the market have since their as- 
sociation was reorganized on March 
4, last, made remarkable headway in 
putting the distribution end of their 
husiness on a better basis. Although 
the average yarn man is little dis- 
posed to place himself in the light 
of telling the spinners how to con- 
duct their business, some of the 
spinners’ agents in charge of sales 
offices here predict that what has 
been accomplished thus far is only 
a beginning and that the spinners, 
if they hold together as well as they 
have since last March, will further 
extend their control over marketing 
methods in the yarn industry. 


“In the production end of their 
business, inquiry among local yarn 
sellers indicates that the Southern 
spinners have improved the quality 
of their product to such an extent 
{hat consumers in the North and 
Kast who formerly preferred East- 
ern spun yarns, have been induced 
more and more to change to South- 
ern yarns. Exception must still be 
made in the case of some of the 
smaller Southern spinning mills, 
these yarn dealers say, but the out- 
put of yarns by such mills, it is 
explained, has come to represent 
only a small part of Southern yarn 
production. That Southern yarns 
have forged ahead in recent years 
is demonstrated by the large extent 
to which they have supplanted 
Kastern yarns in this market, a good 
many houses now handling South- 
ern yarns exclusively, while others 
whose business formerly consisted 
only of Eastern spun yarns, have 
for some time past been also han- 
diing .a line of selected spinnings 
from the South. 


“It is said to be chiefly due to 
improved methods. of distribution, 
however, that the spinners in the 
South now find their margin be- 
tween cost and net returns becom- 
ing more satisfactory. For this ac- 
complishment, the yarn dealers ad- 
mit, the credit must be given to the 
spinners’ association, or to whatever 
agency or influence has dissuaded 
the spinners from overproducing 
yarns. 

“Presumably on account of the 
improved marketing methods intro- 
duced by the spinners’ association 
last spring, production during the 
recent spell of depression was kept 
within bounds and, the yarn mer- 
chants say, this has not only placed 
the spinners in their present posi- 
tion of relative independence, but is 
largely responsible for the way yarn 
rates have held up in recent weeks. 


“The strength of the spinning as- 
sociation, others point out, has an- 
other severe test just ahead, in that 
it will again have to combat the old 
lendency to overproduce by the 
Southern mills spinning for the 
market. Just now there is a com- 
parative shortage of stock yarns in 
the several markets. Higher prices 
and freer demand for yarns, it is 
explained, may be later viewed by 
the spinners as an inducement for 
them to work extra hours and in 
this way, if the thing is overdone, 
they may quickly forfeit some of 
the advantage they gained by being 
sparing with production earlier this 
year.” 


if 
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FRANK B. KENNEY CLARENCE R. HOWE, MARSHALL F. CUMMINGS, 
President Vice President Treasurer 


Entwistle Company 


Lowell, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Designers and Builders 


Warping and beaming Machinery 


Slasher W arpers, Balling Machines, Doubling Machines, 


Ball Warpers, - Beaming Machines, Card Grinders, 
Automatic Lint Cleaners, Expansion Combs, | Section Beams, 
Indicating Clocks, Warper Creels, Wood Rolls, 


“Eliminate Errors” 


To be sure you are right 
before you buy— Warping 


Equipment—check up 


with “*Entwistle’’ the 


Service is Worth While 


Beam Warper with Automatic Lint Cleaning Device and Positive 
Expansion Comb Though Fr ee. 
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WHAT WE DYE 


Cotton Yarns 
for 
Shorting: Thread 
Dress Goods Cord 
Handkerchiefs Pish Lines 
Setimes 
Curtain Cloths Towels 
Artifictal Dre- Terry Cloth 
pertes (as werp) Hedepreads 
Wire Trade Pluabes 
Pabrics h ° 
== ] First ti 
Blankets Bags 
Automobile Cloths 
Usnbretie Cloth Homery (imctuding you ask when hiring an employee is, ‘What experience have you 
fine aplicing yarns ; had?’ 
and geste the © ad‘ And rightiv so, because what a man has done for others is a 
Nerrow Fabrics pretty good indication of what he can do for you 
Whigs (corsage strings 
Worm Se —— It is on this basis that We want to be put on your pay roll. We 
want to sell you dyed yarn outright, or dye, on a commission basis, 
Worsted Yarns yarn which you supply 
for Base Your Judgment on These Facts 
Men's Wear 
= in 1#11 our dyeing department was simply a small 


experimental plant Today. in slightly more than a 
decade, we are the largest job dyers of yarn in the 
nited States 


Including fine singles that cannot 
j ' be dyed by any other process. 


The reason for this rapid rise is that the Franklin 


Merino Yarns Process is a time- and money-saving method of dyeing. eliminating 


3 skeins and chain warps by dyeing yarn in wound form under pressure 
yr; Spun Sith bs ’ in a highly concentrated bath The Process gives unusually solid, 
Jute, Hemp, and Linen Yarns even, and brilliant shades 
” 


Our rapid growth is proof of valuable service rendered. What we 
have done for others we feel confident we can do for you. Tell us 
vour dyeing requirements, and We will explain fully the prompt. eco- 
nomical service we can offer you Write Today 


‘ FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


) Largest Job Dyers of Yarn in America 
’ Also Yarn Spinners, Mfrs. Glazed Yarns, Dyeing Machines 
Philadelphia PROVIDENCE Denton, England 


New York Office. 72 Leonard St. 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. 


Dyes Yarn in Wound Form Under Pressure 
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Do you know that ordinary spools 
are costing you thousands of dollars? 


Replacing short lived, quick-to-break-and-splinter spools with the 
same type is like pounding sand down a rat hole. Results are the 
same—a mere waste of time and money. 


Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools 


You think your spooling room cannot create a profit. True 
enough, for the purpose of spooling and warping is merely to 
put the yarn in more convenient shape for weaving. But the 
use of ordinary spools does result in a tremendous waste of 
money. Through prevention of wastes Lestershire Vuleanized 
Fibre Spools save this money. It is a profit in every sense of 
the word. Here is how it is done— 


The heads of ordinary spools break, splinter and come off very 
easily while Lestershire Spool heads are practically indestructi- 
ble. This means many dollars saved which would otherwise go 
into spool replacements. In many mills the yarn thrown away 
with defective spools amounts to thousands of dollars. This 
tremendous yarn loss is prevented by Lestershire Spools. 


On the productive side there is a 10% increase in yardage on 
Lestershire Spools. The increase in your warping or beaming 
operations is from 20% to 40%. Spooler kinks and knots due to 
spools are eliminated through the. use of these superior spools. 
The quality of your warps is increased together with an in- 
erease in quality and production in your weave room. 


Wages in your mill are at a level where economies are wel- 
come. Lestershire Spools save wages in your warping and 
weaving departments—and materially reduce operating expenses 
of these departments. 


UNCONDITIONAL 
GUARANTEE 


Doesn't this arouse your curiosity as to what 
Lestershire Vuleanized Fibre Spools will do for 
you? 


Lestershire Vulcanized 
Fibre Spools are guar- 
anteed unconditionally. 


Also Manufacturers of High Grade Wooden Spools of Every Description 
140 Baldwin Street 


Southern Office 
Johnson City, N. Y. .. 819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Straight Alkalies 


for Textile Processing 


N many modern textile mills, where the importance of scientific control is rec- 


ognized, the alkali used is straight 58 per cent Seda Ash and straight 76 per cent 
Caustic Seda. 


Soda Ash and Caustic Soda are standard basic commodities and have a known 
composition and a published market value. With these straight alkalies for kier- 
boiling, for preparing bleach liquor, for the dye-bath and for other operations, the 
textile processor is no longer working in the dark as to the alkali in his formulas and 
as to its proper market price at the time of purchase. 


Moreover, the proper straight 58 per cent Soda Ash will do the work of approxi- 
mately double its weight of the so-called textile sodas. The desired results can be 


obtained with half as much straight 58 per cent Soda Ash and at less than half the 
previous cost. 


Our technical staff is prepared to demonstrate to interested textile men how to use . 
straight alkalies and produce finished goods of equal or better quality. 


25 WEST 43 STREET NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE 


PROVIDENCE 


Bicarbonate of SO da 
Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Soda* 
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Personal News 


James Thomson is now assistan! 
treasurer of the Dwight Manufac- 
turing Company, Alabama City, Ala. 


W. D. Carlton has become super- 
intendent of the Anniston Knitting 
Millis, Anniston, Ala. 


S. L. Chapman has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Calhoun Cotton 
Mills, Calhoun, Ga. | 


J. L. Channell is now superintend- 
ent of the Houston Yarn Mills, Mad- 
rid, Ala. 


0. F. Benton has succeeded R. D. 
Jones as superintendent of the Cow- 
ikee Mills, Union Springs, Ala. 


Benjamin Elsas has succeeded the 
late Oscar Elsas as president of the 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


S. L Batchelor has become super- 
intendent of the Imperial Cotton 
Mills, Eatonton, Ga. 


T. J. Lawler has become superin- 
tendent of the Villa Rice Hosiery 
Mills, Villa Riea, Ga. 


S. R. Power has succeeded J. H. 
Jacumin as superintendent of the 
Broad River Mill, Blacksburg, 8S. C. 


T. C. Bentley has become superin- 
tendent of the Southern Weaving 
Company, Greenville, S. C. 


Chas. E. Richard, of Lancaster, 5. 
C., has become overseer of the cloth 
room at the. American Spinning 
Company, Greenville, 5. C. 


Parker Tuck has accepted the po- 
sition of superintendent of the 
Houston Textile Mills, Houston, 
Tex. 


Mat Spearman has accepted the 
position of overseer carding at the 
Alice Manufacturing Company, Eas- 
ley, 5. C. 


H. R. Whitehead is now superin- 
tendent and manager of the West- 
ern Reserve Cotton Mills, Quitman, 
(ra. 


J. T. Gray has resigned as over- 
seer carding at the Alice MaMnufac- 
turing Company, Easley, 8. C., to 
become general overseer carding al 
the Nos. 1, 2 and 3 mills of the New 
England-Southern Mills, Pelzer, 8. C. 


R. B. Hunt has resigned as over- 
seer carding at the Ensign Mills, 
Forsyth, Ga., and accepted a posi- 
tion as salesman with the Atlanta 
Warp Size and Tallow Company. He 
will travel Georgia and South Caro- 
lina. 


H. E. Erwin, who resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Green River 
Manufacturing Company, Tuxedo, N. 
C., is now superintendent and local 
manager of the W. 38. Gray Mill at 
Brevard, N. C., which will be recog- 
nized as the Pisgah Cotton Mills. It 
was reported through error last 
week that Mr. Erwin has become 
superintendent of the Mills Mill No. 
2, formerly the W. 8S. Gray Mill, at 
Woodruff, 3. C. 


D. A. Hood has succeeded R. 8. 
Gregg as superintendent of the 
Fashion Mill, Athens, Tenn. 


B. D. Miller has succeeded H. 8. 
Russell as treasurer of the Colum- 
bia Cotton Mills. Columbia. Ténn. 


S. P. Helland is now superintend- 
ent of the Kingsville Cotton Mills, 
Kingsville, Tex. 


J. €. Crosby has succeeded A. M. 
Cox as superintendent of the Texas 
Cotton Mills Company, McKinney, 
Tex. 


Harry Mosely has succeeded Al- 
fred Heaton as superintendent of 
the Virginia Worsted Mills, Norfolk, 
Va. 


Superintendents and 
Overseers 


Margrace Mills. 


Kings Mountain, N. C. 


6,000 spinning spindles; 210 looms, 


C. E. Neisler, Jr. Supt. 
J. L. Rhinehardat Oarder 
J. L. Rhinehardt Spinner 
John Mabery Weaver 


John Mabery Cloth Room 


Frank Roberts._.Weaver Mill No. 2: 


Harmony Grove Mills, Ine. 


Commerce, Ga. 


15,080 spinning spindles; 444 looms. 
J. R. Donaldson supt. 
F. J. Crocker Day Carder 
W. E. Crocker Night Carder 
J. L. Allen Day Spinner 
John Townes Night Spinner 
E. J. Crocker Day Weaver 
H. B. Medley Night Weaver 
Odell Williams Cloth Room 
C. V. Fagans Master Mechanic 


Aponaug Manufacturing Co. 


Kosciusko, Miss. 


12,144 spinning spindles; 318 looms. 


H. B. Miller Supt. 
S. W. Griggs Carder 


T. B. Borden 
I. L. Hollingsworth Weaver 
Seldon Clark Cloth Room 
K. EK. Meaffety Dyer 
H. Boington Master Mechanic 


Spinner 
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Cotton bleachers 


Your Selling Agent 
wants durable goods. 


They mean re-—orders 
and building up Good—will. 


Tests will show that 
Solozone—bleached goods 
Are strongest and stay so. 


Combine this with a 
Permanent white and softness 
ro produce unequalled goods. 


Bleaching advice free. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


709 Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


ARTESIAN WELLS 
27 Years’ Experience 
9 Complete Rigs Operating Every 
Southern State 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., 
In 


c. 
Box 1212 Richmond, Va. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 82 years smpersenne solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydner Pump Well Oe., Ine. 
Rischmend, Va. 


SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 
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— 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Gainesville, Ga—-The Gainesville 
Cotton Mills have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of four per cent. 

Huntersville, N. C.—The Anchor 
Mills, controlled by the Johnston in- 
terests of Charlotte. which have 
been idle for some time; have re- 
sumed full time operations. 


West Point, Ga.—Lanett Bleachery 
will develop mill grounds and 
grounds of filter plant from plans 
by E. S. Draper, landscape architect 
and engineer, Charlotte and Atlanta. 


Albemarle, N. C.—It is understood 
here that Joe F. Cannon, who for 
years was president of the Wiscas- 
sett Mills, will erect a new mill here. 
Mr. Cannon and associates have 
purchased a 90-acre tract of land 
which is now being surveyed. 

Swannanoa, N. C. — The Beacon 
Manufacturing Company has let 
contract to the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company 
for 100 loom motors and necessary 
transformers and switchboards for 
their new mill here. J. E. Sirrme & 
Co., Greenville, are the engineers. 

Lanett, Ala.—Lanett Cotton Mills 
will complete development of new 
school grounds from plans of E. 38. 
Draper, landscape architect and en- 
gineer, Charlotte and Atlanta, in- 
cluding grading, construction of 
walks and drives; drainage and 
planting. 


Rossville, Ga. — The Richmond 
Hosiery Mills are having plans pre- 
pared by W. H. Sears, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., for a 50x100 feet extension to 
their mill. The addition will include 
finishing room and will be two sto- 
ries and basement, brick mill con- 
struction, to cost $20,000 exclusive of 
equipment. 


Gibsonville, N. C.—The Minneola 
Manufacturing Company has placed 
contract with the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany for 100 loom motors and nec- 
essary transformers and _  switch- 
boards for their new weave room 
addition. J. E. Sirrine & Co. are the 
engineers. 


Galveston, Tex. The Galveston 
Chamber of Commerce, which is 
working on a proposition to locate 
a mill here, states through C. E. 
Riddell, Industrial Business Mana- 
ger, that business men of this city 
are ready to subscribe $500,000 to- 
ward the establishment of a mill of 
10,000 or more a 

Griffin, Ga.—The new mill to be 
built here by the Unity Investment 
Company, of which W. F. Ingram is 
president, will be a three-story 
plant, having a floor space of 75,000 
square feet. It will have 12,000 
spindles and necessary looms. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., of Greenvill@, are the 
engineers. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—The directors the properties of the company. 

of the Spartan Mills declared the In addition to declaring a divi- 
usual semi-annual dividend of four .dend the directors re-elected all of 
per cent on the $2,000,000 common the officers. These are W. S. Mont- 
stock of the company at an annual gomery, president and treasurer, 
meeting held in the offices of the and W. 8. Montgomery, Jr., assistant 
Pacolet Manufacturing Company in’ treasurer. The directors include: 
the Andrews-Law Building Satur- W. S. Montgomery and W. J. Brit- 
day. The dividend is payable Jan- ton, of Spartanburg: G. H. Milliken 
uary 1, it was learned. There is no and Harold A. Haton, of New York, 
preferred stock outstanding against and Frank J. Hale, of Boston. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


R. K. WOOTTEN. | 
President and General Manager Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. T. AUST, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 


CHICKASHA COTTON OIL COMPANY 


Capital Stock $1,350,000.00 
COTTON DEPARTMENT 
W. M. RATTAN, Manager 
Domestic 


Chickasha———Oklahoma 


Code: Shepperson ‘78 


The Ma rodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after rourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


sponding increase in yardage— 
an important feature of this 
spool. 

Prompt deliveries in two to 
three weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


JOAB MULVANE., | 


Members American Society Landscape Arehitects 


S. DRAPER 


11 E. Fifth S&t. 101 Marietta Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Village Designs, Plant Surveys 
Developments General Detall Pia ting, 
Parks, Real Subdivisions 
and 


and Cemeteries 
Construction 


Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 
Private Estates and Home Grounds Sewer and Water Development 


Largest Landseape Organization in the South ~ 


Spindale, N. C.—It is understood 
that a new mill to be known as the 
Grace-Cleghorn plant will be erect- 
ed here by the Tanner interests and 
that plans for the building are now 
being prepared by J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Greenville. The mill will have 
10,000 spindles. 


Swannanoa, N. C.—Beacon Manu- 
facturing Company are building mill 
village development from plans by 
EK. Draper, landscape architect 
and engineer, Charlotte and Atlanta. 
Engineer in charge of village con- 
struction, Chas. Waddell, Asheville, 
N. Jackson-Campbell Company, 
contractors. 


Cumberland, N. C.—The Cumber- 
land Plush Mills, recently organized 
here to take over the Corley Mills 
and convert the plant into a mill to 
manufacture plush and upholstery 
fabrics, as noted, will imstall 25 
looms. The mill now has _ 10,000 
spindles. The company ‘will also 
install a $15,000 water power plant 
Lo develop 200 horsepower. Clifton 
Corley is president. 

Elberton, Ga.—The Elberton Mill, 
which have been idle for some time, 
have resumed operations under new 
management. During the past sixty 
days the plant has been remodeled, 
new machinery installed and many 
improvements made in the mill vil- 
lage. T. N. Colley, formerly of 
Graniteville, Ga., is now president 
and general manager. 


Asheville, N. C.—The Sayles Fin- 
ishing Plants, which are to begin 
work on their new Southern plant 
here, as recently noted, have begun 
preliminary surveys on the site 
which they purchased last year on 
the Black Mountain highway. Defi- 
nite details as to the size of the 
plant have not been announced. 


Hickory, N. C.——The Coast Brand 
Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated here with a capital of 
$150,000 by G. B. Pendleton, of Char- 
lotet, and J. W. Hartsfield, of Char- 
lotte. The company, which was for- 
merly known as the Coast Brand 
Overall Company, operates an over- 
all plant here and was previously 
not incorporated. 


Pine Bluff, Ark.—Leroy A. Beers, 
secretary of John K. Stewart & 
Sons, Amsterdam (N. Y.) knit un- 
derwear manufacturing company, 
has arrived here to take charge of 
final preparations for starting oper- 
ations at the Arkansas Textile Com- 
pany, the new underwear plant 
which the Amsterdam _ interests 
hedped establish here. 

Mr. Beers, who is general man- 
ager of the local factory, announces 
the mill will be ready to begin oper- 
ations about February 1. 

Forty carloads of machinery will 
arrive within the next two months. 
When this is installed, the plant will 
start up with about 400 employees. 
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Chester, S. C.—Stockholders of the 
Baldwin Mills will meet this week 
to confirm the merger of the com- 
pany with the Aragon Mills, Rock 
Hill, and the Glenn-Lowry Manufac- 
turing Company, Whitmire, which 
will be consolidated under the name 
of the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, as re- 
cently noted. 


Prendergast, Tenn.—The Prender- 
gast Cotton Mills have been placed 
in receivership, S. W. Duggan, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Knox- 
ville Cotton Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., 
having been appointed temporary 
receiver. The list of assets and lia- 
bilities are not available at this 
time. It is understood that the lia- 
bilities include a large bond issue. 


Shelby, N. C..—The Ora Mills, to be 
built here by J. R. Dover and asso- 
ciates, will be a one-story building 
with 40,000 square feet of floor 
space. The plans call for a ware- 
house and separate boiler room and 
about 65 homes for employees. The 
mill will have 10,000 spindles and 
necessary looms. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, are the engineers. 


Greenville, S. €C.—The new addi- 
tion to the underwear plant being 
erected by the Nuckasee Manufac- 
turing Company, F. W. Symmes, 
president, and J. D. Smeak, secre- 
tary, has practically been complet- 
ed. Erected at a cost of $35,000, the 
building is two stories, brick, with 
concrete foundation, maple floors 
and gravel roof. The company is 
capitalized at $200,000 and produces 


. athletic underwear, having a daily 


output of 550 dozen. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine 
Bethayres, Pa. 
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LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- Hold-ups-- 
Lugs, Binder Straps-- 


folded and stitched, cemented— 
Reunded and flat 


Harness Straps-- 
Bumpers-- 


Power Straps-- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore————Boston 


GREIST 


LOOM 
DROP WIRES 


All we ask is the opportunity to quote you—send sample of wire with request 
for quotation—we will submit samples of our product—prompt deliveries and 
unlimited capacity for large orders—small requirements receive the same 
attention. 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 


Southern Representative: 
James McCabe, P. O. Box 219, Greenville, S. C. 
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Standardized Cotton Baling Aim of 
Government Survey 


Washington.—A study of the vari- 
ous systems of cotton baling to 
determine methods of simplification 
with an ultimate view of standard- 
ization is now being made by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture. 


A general survey of the situation 
reveals that little attention has 
been given to a standard system of 
cotton baling, and the result, offi- 
cials said here, is that under present 
systems the tare weight is so varied 
that corrective steps are becoming 
a necessity. 


Following the survey, it is the in- 
tention of the department to pro- 
mulgate specifications for baling, 
based on economical and practical 
lines. 


Italian Cotton Industry. 


The Italian cotton industry is di- 
vided among 1,200 individual own- 
ers and consists of 1,505 separate 
establishments, according to figures 
published by the Corriere della 
pera, according to the Department 
of Commerce from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Osborne, Rome. The 
equipment of these plants includes 
1,600,000 spindles, 130,000 looms, 100 
printing machines, 5,000 stocking- 
making machines, 8,000 machines 
for knitting, 1,000 for embroideries. 
6,000 for lace-making, and a large 
amount of accessory machinery. 
There are 123 cotton spinning mills 
in Italy at the present time. The 
annual production of cotton yarn 
approximates 330,000,000 pounds, and 
the output of cotton cloth amounts 
to about 765,000,000 yards weighing 
220,000,000 pounds. Cotton-dyeing 
establishments number about 350, 
all of which are located in Lom- 
bardy, Piedmont and Campania. 


Established 1896 


| Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St. LOWELL, MASS 


Incorporated 1914 


— 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 
into the room from outside) 

Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 

Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN! MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company’s mrthod of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED . 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL 


ME 
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66° TEXTILE CLEAR SULPHURIC ACID 


Manufactured Especially for the Textile Trade by the 


Largest Sulphuric Acid Producer in the World 
ALSO 


60° and 66° Commercial Sulphuric Acid 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Any Quantities in Tank Cars, Drums, or Carboys— 


Write Us for Prices 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 


More Indian Cotton Used and reyresentative trade body, tosuccess. If Indian cottons could fect only the knitting and looping 
. . now controls the Bombay cotton gain a permeanent footing in the departments of the mill but the 
By English Mills market, and has done much to clear Liverpool market an _ invaluable plans call for gradual expansion un- 


“ee if of the irresponsible elements that stimulus would be given to further ti] between 400 and 500 women and 
Continued trom Page 18 


. made trading difficult. The Indian improvement in India.” girls are employed. Capacity oper- 
pat delicate futures Central Cotton Committee, repre- ation hased on these figures is 
contract will now be employed Lo sentative of all branches of the cot- Mills Resume Operations pected to he reached tate in the 
parts the Lon LrOW INE, marketing. and spin- winter or early spring. 
ning industries, is applying funds Bristol, Va—After being shut 
| raised in India by the cotton in- down for the past four months. the Cotten Resembled Wool. 

| “ourth street here, has resumed known chemist. reports in the 
the Bombay market is essentially keting, and to the development of operations, according to an an- hte far Annited Chemises” 
a seller's irket. and its limitations colton growing in general. Ww ble et PP ry; 
are similar to those which New ambien, the discovery of a new method of 
Orleans might experience were there he continued improvement of est of the plant. | mercerization hy applying concen- 
tn Mee Indian cotton-ginning will only be rhe local plant is one of the main__ trated nitric acid. Dr. Beil claims 
Liverpool for American cotton. possible if adequate prices can be units ol the United Hosiery Mills that treatment after the new meth- 
realized by the grower for his en- organization which has its head- od makes cotton resemble real wool 
“An effort is being made in India, — terprise in producing better cottons. quarters at Chattanooga. When _ in texture, lustre and feel. The ca- 
such as has not been made before. The Indian cotton grower is no more operations were suspended last July pacity fo conduct heat. which in 
Lo pul cotton production and mar- conservative than the average care- the plant was employing about 300 eotton is considerably greater than 
keting on a sound basis. The East ful small farmer elsewhere, but bet- women and girls. in wool, is reduced to approximate- 

Indian Cotton Association, a strong ter market organization is essential Resumption of operators will af- ly 50 per cent. 


Textile Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 
Southern Agent, FE, M. TERRYBERRY, 1126 Healy Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B.S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 
"stablished 1868 


“HIGH GRADE” | AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 
BOBBINS TH 9 Try Our New Automatic Shut- 


ee DAVID BROWN COMPANY tles for either cotton or woolen 


SKEWERS weaving. It is meeting every 
ROLLS. ETC. Lawrence, Mass. requirement with entire satis- 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION Correspondence Solicited Catatg en Request faction 


| 
‘ 
| 
— 
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Cotton Consumption Shows 
An Increase 


— Washington, Nov. 14.—Cotton con- 
sumed during October aggregated 
032,629 bales of lint and 55,095 of 
linters, compared with 435,216 of lint 
and 45,976 of linters in September 
this year and 543,260 of Hint and 
97,491 of linters in October of last 
year, the CCensus Bureau announc- 
ed today. 

Cotton on hand, October 31: Held 
in consuming establishments 730,- 
656 bales of lint and 74,405 of lint- 
ers, compared with 514,537 of lint 
and 70,479 of linters so held on Sep- 
tember 30 this year, and 1,106,347 of 
lint and 87,412 of linters so held 
October 31 last year. 

Held in public storage and at 
compresses: 4,224,854 bales of lint 
and 46,950 of linters, compared with 
2,072,956 of lint and 38,202 of linters 
so held on September 30 this year 
and 3,485,005 of lint and 35,117 of 
linters so held on October 31 last 
year. 

Imports during October totalled 
18,113 bales, compared with 9,654 In 
September this year and 7,615 In 
October last year. 

Exports during October totalled 
947.556 bales. including 4,380 bales 
of linters, compared with 737,010 in- 
cluding 3,498 of linters in September 
this year and 774,320 including 3,- 
938 of linters in October of last 
year. 

Active spindles during October 
mMibered 31,078,804 compared with 
30,112,384 in September this year 


and 34,335,930 in October last year. 


Statistics for cotton growing 
States include: Consumed during 
October 373,390 bales, compared 
with 303.478 in September this year 
and 357,874 in October last year. 

Stocks of cotton held in. cotton 
growing States October 31 were as 
follows: 

In consuming establishments, 468,- 
578 bales, compared with 240,574 on 
September 30, this year, and 707,076 
on October 31 last year. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses, 3,980,449 bales compared 
with 2,002,473 on September 30 this 
year and 3,374,262 on October 31 of 
last year. 

Cotton spindles active during Oc- 
tober numbered 16,463,938 compared 
with 15,962,640 during September of 
this year, and 16,043,318 during Oc- 
tober last year. 


Methods Used in Cotton 
Waste Spinning Described 


“Cotton Waste Opening and Man- 
ufacturing,” was the subject of an 
address recently delivered by 5S. 
Ketherell, of J. Rothwell, Ltd. of 
Rawtenstall, England, at a meeting 
of ‘the Blackburn Textile Society, 
according to the Textile Mercury. 

The speaker emphasized that 
waste spinning and manufacturing 
had within late years developed in- 
to a very tmportant mdustry. Waste 
might be termed the byproduct of 
the cotton industry. At one time it 
was called “shoddy.” Today it was 
arousing very great interest, and 
instead of merely converting old 
mills they saw new mills being 
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erected and new machines specially 
designed for catering this particu- 
lar class of waste. 

He often wondered if “real waste” 
was made in the cotton trade, Waste 
in spinning mills which could not 
be utilized by judicious mixing was 
sold as “soft waste,” and hard waste 
consisted of waste previously spun 
into a thread. The low fly and 
sweepings both from the spinning 
and weaving mills were used to 
make coarse. bagging, cleaning 
cloths, backing for carpets, ete. 

The speaker went on to describe 
the systems in vogue in dealing with 
cotton waste and said he was not 
sure that the existing method of 
selling waste production for months 
ahead was laways the best, because 
the socalled grading was not always 
done in the best interests of the 
consumers. The price was, of course 
the most important factor with the 
waste dealer. He advocated that 
the finer waste should be kept sep- 
arate from coarses, and the man- 
ufacturer should do the mixing 
himself, not in the waste stock, but 
after it had been broken up. 

He thought more attention shuold 
be given to the lower classes of 
China, Indian and Peruvian cottons 
for the making of flannelettes, etc. 
Light fabrics made from low cot- 
tons, with “beautiful lofty raise,” 
were coming from the continent and 
were being sold in Manchaster very 
much cheaper than our production. 
Of course, they must admit that the 
“raise” given to that of the Lanca- 
shire finisher, who destroyed many 
cloths by trying to get a lofty nap 
hy too few runs. 


Increases Capital To 
$20,000,000 


Columbia, 8. C.—Capital stock of 
the Broad River Power Company, 
which has headquamers here, was 
increased from $1,000 to $20,000,000, 
according to Secretary of State W. 
P. Blackwell, with whom the appli- 
cation for increase of stock was 
filed. 

That this is the largest increase 
which has ever been granted in 
South Carolina, was the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Secretary of State 
and his assistants. 

The company, which came into 
existence when its charter was is- 
sued on July 19, last, will be the 
channel through which hydro-elec- 
tric developments in South Carolina 
will be carried out by the Barstow 
interests, it was said. 

Petitinoers for the increase are 
officials of the Barstow company. 
They are the following: Lucien W. 
Tyng, active vice-president of W.S 
Barstow & Co. and head of the 
Barstow Operating Company: W 
Buchsbaum, J. P. Campbell and C. 
N. Wilson. 


Catlin Yarn Co. Incorporated. 


Charter was filed recently at Do- 
ver, Del., by the Catlin Yarn Com- 
pany, with a capital of $520,000, to 
manufacture raw cotton, wool and 
silk. The ineorporators are A. J. 
Cumnock, F. H. Geddey and J. KE. 
Sullivan, of Dorchester, Mass. 


VIRGINIA--CAROLINA 
FOOTBALL GAME 


Charlottesville, Va. 


Thanksgiving Day, Noy. 27th, 1924. 


Don’t miss this great game which is an annual classic. 


Special Trains. 


Special pullman sleeping cars and day 


coaches via SOUTHERN RAILWAY, November 26th and 


27th, 1924, for this occasion. 


Very low reduced round trip fares from all Southern Rail- 
way stations in North Carolina and Virginia to Charlottes- 


ville for this game. 


Special dining cars will be placed at Charlottesville, serving 
breakfast and special Thanksgiving turkey dinner, Thanks- 


giving Day, November 27th. 


Baggage may be left on pullman sleeping cars during stay 
at Charlottesville, and the cars may be used during the 


day. 


Special trains will be operated as sections of train 32 No- 


vember 26th. 
lottes 1:00 A. M., as sections of train 33 November 28th. 
Make your sleeping car reservations now. 


Returning special trains will leave Char- 


For further information call on any Southern Railway 


Agent or address: 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


LOOM PICKE RSad 


LOOM HARNESSES 
GARLAND MFG. CO..saco, MAINE 


Duck Lug Straps Leather Loom Pickers 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C. 


Established 


1869 
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Fifty years from now 
—how will that plant 
of yours look then? 


We know of a manufacturer who put up 
a two-story factory less than two miles from 
our Boston Office. It was a splendid build- 
ing—a model of manufacturing efficiency, 
well built and of just the right type of con- 
struction. 


That was five years ago. In the meantime 
his business grew normally, and he needed 
room to expand. But, now that he wants to 
add another story, he finds that the founda- 
tion of that splendid building will not carry 
the extra weight. 


In contrast, is a mill we ourselves designed 
and built some fifteen years ago. It was 
planned with due allowance for future 
growth. A few years later, when more room 
was needed, we raised the roof and added 
another story. We are now engaged in rais- 
ing the roof to add still another story. The 
foundation of that building was built with 
foresight. 


Not infrequently a mill owner finds his 
mill has passed its usefulness in the short 
space of five years. Fifty years should not 
be a long time in the life of any well-con- 
structed mill planned with foresight. 


If you are considering a new mill or the 
enlargement of your present mill, we suggest 
that you get in touch with us. Ask our engi- 
neers to show you how your mill should look 
fifty years from now. 


We will send you on request a copy of 
“Building with Foresight,” an illustrated 
booklet of Lockwood-Greene work. 


LOCKWOOD,GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


nROSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
DETROTI CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Locky.ood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Hank 
Roving 


Twist, 1.2x 
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Carding and Spinning 


Twist of Roving 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Hank ‘Twist, 1.2x 


Sq. Root Roving Sq. Root 
3.91 13.02 4.33 
3.92 13.08 © 4.34 
3.93 13.14 4.35 
3.94 13.20 4.36 
3.95 13.26 4.37 
3.97 13.32 4.38 
3.98 13.38 4.39 
3.99 13.44 4.40 


Hnnk 


Roving 


15.54 
15.61 
15.68 
15.75 
15.82 
15.89 
15.96 
16.03 


Twist,1.2x Hank Twist, 1.2x 
Sq. Root Roving 8q. Root 
4.73 18.34 5.14 
4.74 18.41 5.15 
4.75 18.48 5.16 
4.76 18.55 5.17 
4.77 18.62 5.18 
4.78 18.69 5.19 
4.79 18.76 5.20 
4.80 18.83 5.21 


Lay and Tension Gears.—The rule for finding these is exactly the same 


as for the twist; either rule will give the same rvsult. 


Draft.—The rule for finding the draft is the same as given for cards, 


Viz: 


Rule.—Consider the back roller the driver. 


Multiply all the driving 


gears, and the diameter of the front roller for a numerator, and divide 
the product by the product of the driven gear, and the diameter of the 
back roller as a denominator. 


Driving gears—Back Roller, 50. Crown Gear, 80. 


Driven gears—Change gear, 36. Front roller gear, 22. 
Diameter of front roller, 1% ins.—consider it 3 (eighths). 
Diameter of back roller, 1 in—consider it 8 (eighths). 


9x50x80 


8x36x22 


—5.7 (about) —draft. 


Note.—The front roller of a slubber and intermediate is usually 1% 
inches=10 (eighths). 


In practice the draft of these machines is calculated by the net results. 
If one hank roving is fed to a machine, two ends being run together, 
which would make the hank 50, and 2.50 hank is produced, the drafj, is 
evidently 2.50+.50—5. 


We had intended giving the draft and other change gears for all the 
most importnat makes of roving frames, but find that if carried out. it 


would make the book entirely too large. 


We therefore give only the con- 


stants, from which the overseer can readily make a table to suit his 
peculiar needs. 


Size 
12x6 


5x2 
4x2% 


Twist 
32.689 


146.918 


Lay 
19.676 
19.676 
18.327 
18.327 
24.635 
38.178 
38.178 
50.456 
50.456 
50.456 
79.184 
79.184 
79.184 


Contact 


29.962 


127.260 


127.260 


Contact 


Cone Cone 


34.1136 
34.1136 
27.509 
27.509 
33.7414 
45.254 
45.254 


67.08 
67.08 
141.42 
141.42 
141.42 
141.42 


Gear Gear 


33 33 
33 33 
40 40 
40 40 
40 40 
31 31 
34 31 
30 30 
30 30 
30 30 
36 36 
36 36 
36 36 


NOTE.—The second set of figures for Lay, Contact and Cone are for 


new frames equipped with Daly’s Differential motion. 


Constant~+Draft=—Draft Gear. 
Constant+Sq. Root of No.—Lay Gear. 


Constant~+Sq. Root of No.—Contact Gear. 


Constant+Twist per inch=Twist Gear. 


Table of Constants for Whitin Fly Frames With Standard Gearing 


Frame 
Slubber 


Intermediate 


hoving 
“ 


Size 


of Full 
Bobbin 


492” 


11” “5%” 


Space 


ip” 


g” 


Twist Draught Traverse Tension Roll 


Con- 


stant 


32.85 


Con- 
stant 
157.50 
157.50 
157.50 
157.50 
157.50 
157.50 
170.27 
170.27 
170.27 
170.27 
170.27 
170.27 
170.27 
170.27 


Con- 
stant 


21.60 
21.60 
24.50 
32.88 


(Continued Next Week) 


stant 
22 80 
2? 80 


Con- 


Con- 
stant 


165. 


424.41 
452.70 


Frame 
Con- 
stant 


8646 
8646 
8646 
1.08064 
8646 
1.08064 
1.38041 
1.38041 
1.479 
1.479 
1.479 
1.479 
1.479 
1.479 


1() 6? 
1) 68 | 
10.74 
10.80 | 
10.86 
4 
| 
| 
32.089 175 20.023 29.962 
28 OO4 (75 18.329 29 949 
0x 4% 28.994 175 27.275 29.949 
50) 175 27 215 39 384 
50.337 180 31.678 43.127 
&x3% 60.404 180 18.32 3.127 
7x3% 71.419 180 48.32 07.664 
1x3 71.419 180 48.32 57.664 
6x3 146.918 180 84 852 27.664 
146.918 84.852 127.260 
446.918 180 84.852 
— 
9%.” 32.85 178. | 
8%" 41.06 34.25 204. 
7%” 39.77 26.20 35.28 216.5 
49.71 34.50 12.80 241.91 
| yh” 6” 5246 45.57 652.80 297. 
‘ 8” 51%” 63.50 4851 6480 3411.23 
7” x«3%" 5%” 68.03 88.87 68.03 325.38 
4%” 82.82 116.84 96.30 353.67 
6” «2%" 4%” 88.74 108.29 84.00 381.97 
5” 4%” 94.66 95.20 132.00 
4° 94.66 86.12 132.00 
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$100,000 INVOLVED IN 
SUBURBAN LAND SALE 


Seventy-five Acres of 4. Van Lind- 
ley Estate Purchased by First 
Realty and Loan Company 


Over $100,000 was involved in the 
sale yesterday of 75 acres of the J. 
Van Lindley estate, located on the 
Winston-Salem road just north of 
the Masonic home, to the First 
Realty and Loan Company. 

This tract of land has a frontage 
of about 1,700 feet on the Greens- 
boro-Winston-Salem highway. The 
First Realty and Loan Company is 
planning to develop it into residen- 
tial property. The sale was nego- 
tiated by T. V. Carter. 


The land described above is 
planted in choice varieties of flow- 
sring shrubs, trees, etc, and a 
slearance price will be made on 
them to Textile plants or others in- 
terested, that can use a quantity. 
Write for full particulars. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
Pomona, N. C. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 


Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rute: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Look Over Your 
Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


Get 8 to 10% 
more yarn on 
your bobbins by 
equipping your 
spindies with our 
Patented Clutch. 


Dont run your 
spindles with 
worn out whorls 
cut in by bands, 
which changes 
the speed of 
your spindles, 
therefore mak- 
ing uneven yarn. 


Let us change 
your whorls on 
spindles, repoint 
and restraighten 
same, and save 
you money. 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 
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Study of Cotton Goods 
Specialties 
(Continued from Page 21) 


those 12 months was not far from 
7,000,000,000 square yards. This is 
my estimate of the present normal 
productive capacity of the industry, 
and there would appear to be ade- 
quate confirmation of this estimate 
in the fact that the increase in 
looms since 1920 has been only 3.29 
per cent. 


I believe that it can be deducted 
from the statistics that have been 
labulated that the industry's maxi- 
mum productive capacity is not 
much more than 5 per cent larger 
than its norma! full-time capacity, 
or certainly not in excess today of 
7,500,000,000 square yards. By maxi- 
mum productive capacity I do not 
refer to production that might be 
obtaimed if every spindle and loom 
was run night and day, for lack of 
avaliable skilled labor renders such 
overtime operation of machinery 
impossible, but I refer to the dif- 
ference between production in such 
a boom period as 1919-1920 and that 
of.some such normal previous year 
as 1914. In other words it is not 
machine equipment alone that is 
the measure of an industry’s maxi- 
mum producing capacity, but rather 
the equipment plus available labor 
and the number of hours per day 
or week that this labor is allowed 
by law to work; thus measured this 
> per cent estimate for reserve ca- 
pacity does not appear so small. 


It is quite probable that the bal- 
ance between production and con- 
sumption of certain style and non- 
style goods has been destroyed, and 
that a certain percentage of looms 
and spindles will have to be divert- 
ed to other lines, bul when I make 
the claim that the present normal 
productive capacity of the weaving 
division of the industry is not in 
excess of normal consuming capac- 
ity, minus abnormal imports, I have 
in mind the industry and markets as 
a whole. If you will consider lack 
of expansion in the industry since 
1914 in conjunction with recent 
radical curtailment of production by 
the ‘mills, and with curtailment of 
buying and inventories by distribu- 
tors, then you will have a combina- 
tion of factors that might easily 
pave the way for a moderate boom 
if all other major factors affecting 
business were also favorable. 


(Continued Next Week) 


Would Supercede State Laws. 

Inasmuch as the State cannot en- 
croach upon the Federal rights of 
citizens—be they laborers or factory 
owners—this Child Labor Amend- 
ment would necessarily supersede 
the State child labor law. The only 
case where the State law would not 
sooner or later be supersede would 
be in that of some special industry, 
peculiar to Massachusetts, in which 
the national légisiators in Washing- 
ton had no concern. The evil of 
child labor~can be -eradicated by 
State and Federal laws without any 
amendment to the Constitution— 
The Transcript, Boston, Mass. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 


Fountains 


Southern Representative 


E. S. PLAYER 
Masonic Building 
Greenville, S. C. 


are in daily use in 
hundreds of textile 


mills. 


WHY? 


Because they are the 
most satisfactory 
fountain on the mnar- 


ket. 


Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 
ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 
be just as satisfactory 
as it was the day you 
installed it. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 


lumbia. 


NEW FLORIDA 


TRAIN 


“LAND OF THE SKY” SPECIAL 


via 


Southern Railway System 


Schedule 


Southbound 


5:20 p. m. Lv. Charlotte 
10:55 p. m. Ly. Columbia 
3:55 a. m. Ar. Savannah 
8:15 a. m. Ar. Jacksonville 


Write for descriptive booklets. 


W. F. COCHRANE 
City Ticket Agent 
237 West Trade St. 

Telephone 20 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Through sleeping car from Charlotte to Jacksonville, via Columbia 
and Savannah, thence A. C. L. R. R., with connections at Jacksun- 
ville for all Florida points. 


Northbound 
Ar. 9:30 a. m. 
Ly. 5:40 a. m. 
Lv. 12:45 a. m. 
Ly. 8:15 p. m. 


Dining car service and observation car between Charlotte and Co- 
Excellent service to and from Florida. 


Round trip Winter Excursion tickets on sale to all Florida and 
other Southern resorts daily up to April 30th, limited to return 


until June 15, 1925. Stop-overs permittde going and returning. ° 


For further information and sleeping car reservations call on any 
Southern Railway Agent. 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
237 West Trade St. 
Telephone 3860 Branch 7 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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The American Humatic Hydro Extractor 


Vibration? More Humaties are installed on the top floor 
of manufacturing buildings than any other type of ma- 
chine. And each is producing more per operator because 
of its 10% greater basket holding capacity. Write for 
bulletins. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 
Specialty Department N, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
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ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 
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Studying the Styles 
‘Continued from Page 13) 


devote their efforts to seeking new 
ideas rather than to confine their 
efforts to production only. But the 
mills, I reluctantly must state, do 
not put forth sufficient effort in 
seeking new ideas. They have as- 
sumed an attitude of indifference 
Loward styles changes. 


The converter’s opinion, derived 
from study and observation, many 
times requires forceful tactics on 
his part to convince the mills thaf 
the suggested fabric will be the 
vogue and must be produced. Had 
the mills been engaged in style 
study they would have been cogniz- 
ant of the trend and should require 
no urging; in fact the mills would 
have grasped the change indepénd- 
ently of suggestions from convert- 
ers. The style changes make the 
work of the mills difficult, because 
the intricate weaves of novelty fab- 
rics now in vogue involve a greater 
risk and cut down production from 
the volume of staples. But despite 
these obstacles the vogue of novel- 
ties must eventually be recognized. 
It is the opimion of distributors of 
cotton fabrics that the market for 
the old style of staples has definitely 
disappeared; that there never again 
will be the demand for that kind of 
fabric. 

The mills must therefore, sooner 
or later, become convinced of the 
necessity of making new fabrics. Is 
not their progress being retarded by 
failure to inaugurate now a definite 
system of style study? To attempt 
changes of fabric by -guess, under 
the assumption that style successes 
are just accidental accomplishments 
will resull in tremendously expen- 
sive errors. Huge amounts of money 
are wasted through this kind of 
changing. Style successes are nol 
just a chance shot, but are products 
conceived through practical reason- 
ing and logical deduction. To create 
style merchandise, style brains are 
necessary and style brains are de- 
veloped not by chance but through 
diligent application to the study of 
styles. 

Successful attainments are ac- 
complished by men proficient in 
their respective sphere. The mills 
to profitably change from one kind 
of fabric to another, as style de- 
crees, should be guided by one pro- 
ficient through study in style trend. 
Included in the personnel of a mill 
organization should be style coun- 
selors; men not directly concerned 
With the financial, mechanical or 
production end of the business, but 
who bend their energies entirely to 
conceive and create new styles, im- 
provements, or rearrangements, 
based on knowledge of fashion. If 
is folly to believe, as many mill men 
do, that it is hopeless to forecast the 
trend of fashion. Coming events 
east their shadows ahead and a 
trained mind centered on _ style 
change will perceive the tendency. 

The increased importation of fab- 
rics has been criticised as being in 
excess of what it should be. There 
are some classes of fabric, such as 
dress linens that, because of our 
natural handicap of not having the 
necessary flax, we cannot diminish 
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in our importations. We _ eould, 
hwoever, lessen our importations of 
novelty cotton fabrics by setting up 
in our Amertean mills some. hand 
looms, some of whose products 
could be subsequently produced on 
power looms. But our greatest op- 
portunity for lessening importation 
hes in the endeavors of our own 
mills to create and introduce on 
their own initiative new novelty 
fabrics 


The retailers do not prefer im- 
portations. On the contrary, they 
are keenly concerned in the devel- 
opment of home industries. As our 
mills prosper, providing employ- 
ment and circulation of money, the 
retailers share in the prosperity. 
Vitally, therefore, the retailers are 
interested in the progress of Ameri- 
can made merchandise and will al- 
ways co-operate to help feature and 
distribute home products. 


Expense enters largely into the 
creation, adoption, and production 
of styles. The maximum portion of 
this expense is being borne at pres- 
ent by the converter ard the retail- 
er. The converter I referred to 
earlier in my talk expends annually 
for that purpose approximately 
sixty thousand dollars. The mills 
have evaded this missionary ex- 
pense, and yet many times, when 
requested to produce new. ideas, 
have demurred because of the ex- 
pense necessary to change their 
equipment. If we are to enjoy the 
hum of busy shuttles in our mills 
rather than th appalling quiet of 
the idle looms our manufacturers 
must show a willingness to change 
equipment when the new texture or 
weave requires it. 


The mill, converter and retailer 
should be in close touch with one 
another. Mill men would find it 
profitable to visit retail stores, ‘as 
the converter does, to feel the pulse 
of the consumer. This though im 
my experience as buyer is a source 
of information of which mills fail to 
avail themselves. The retail store 
is the real distributor of fabrics. 
Through their advertising, artistic 
displays, and merchandising efforts 
the attention of the consuming pub- 
lic is attracted to style creations. 
The retail buyers sense the response 
and is best informed of the attitude 
of the consumer. As the style fea- 
tures of the mills must succeed or 
fail through the retailer, is it not a 
logical suggestion that style study 
by mill men and would necessitate 
their keeping in close touch With 
the retailer? Fortunately, when the 
enormous demand for. checked ging- 
hams arose a few seasons ago, our 
mills were equipped to produce it 
and consequently enjoyed volume 
business. This craze was foreseen 
months before it actually developed, 
the idea being grasped in Paris very 
early in the season, and buyers re- 
turning from Europe predicted the 
unprecedented demand. This in- 
stance should have proven to the 
mills the value of advance informa- 
tion as well as illustrating to them 
the enormous yardage that can be 
marketed of a style if produced op- 
portunely. But apparently mill men 
have overlooked the advantage to be 
gained by keeping in touch with the 
retail buyer. 
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Protection Fence 


the Fence with the super - heavy zinc coat. 


Page Fence gives durable, positive, economical production. The 
interlocked fabric has a super-heavy zinc coat, five times as 
thick as ordinary galvanizing. applied after weaving. That 
means rust-resistance—long life—lew cost per year. 

Many of the South's greatest cotton mills are Page-Protected— 
have written us of their complete satisfaction. Why not add 
the benefit of a real fence to your plant? ‘Phone or write now 
for estimates and prices. 


Flint Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., protected 
by Page Fence,\trected by General 
Equipment Co. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Realty Bldg. 


Charlotte, N. © 


Clean and Safe 


The mill superintendent not only demands clean floors 


but also floors that are safe to the feet of the busy worker. 


Floors cleaned with 


WYANDOTTE DETERGENT 


are so free from slipperiness and so safe and clean that they 
are meeting these demands in hundreds of textile mills the 


country over. 


Moreover, an order on your supply 
house will prove how economically 


these results can be obtained. 


Ask your supply man 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS. 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. |. 


Seydel- Thomas Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 


ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘Warp Dressing Service 
[mproves Weaving"' 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


Federal Trade Commission’s 
Report on the Cotton 
Trade 


(Continued from Page 8) 


public supervision in order to pre- 
vent the praetice by insiders of ac- 
livities adverse to the interests of 
the outside clientele. which it is the 
primary function of the brokers to 
serve. 

Reducing Contract Below 100 B/C. 

I cannot see where it would sub- 
serve any useful purpose to reduce 
the trading unit below 100 B/C. A 
change would be of no advantage to 
you, as a mill seldom buys less than 
100 bales; and, if it did, would not 
wish to hedge it. Nor would you 
likely wish to hedge a sale of goods 
amounting to less than 100 B/C. It 
would be of little use to a cotton 
merchant, who finds it absolutely 
impossible to keep exactly even on 
the market anyway. With a 50 bale 
trading unit he might hedge himself 
within 25 or 30 B/C of even on the 
close of the exchange; but he con- 
tinues buying and selling, after the 
close, and becomes long or short 
more or less before his day’s work 
is over. There is quite a value also 
in having a decimal trading unit. A 
car of compressed cotton is about 75 
B/C, but such a unit would be awk- 
ward. I do not think the wishes of 
the chap who desires to speculate 
in small lots should be considered. 

I have no fight to make on the 
cotton exchanges as such, or upon 
future tradimmg. Under present con- 
ditions of the cotton business and 
of cotton manufacturing, I beheve 
they are useful, and furnish a facil- 
ity needed in the world’s textile 
trade. I again quote from the com- 
mission’s report, “The House Com- 
mission on Agriculture, which rec- 
ommended for passage the .bill en- 
acted into the present law, held that 
hedges on the exchanges were the 
only effective means then available, 
whereby the merchant or the man- 
ufacturer could avoid speculation; 
that the purely speculative trans- 
aetions which were required to sus- 
tain the exchanges, if free from 
manipulation, tended to stabilize 
prices; and that the manipulation 
of prices through operations on the 
exchanges constituted their chief 
abuse.” This, in a few words, ex- 
presses also my ideas. My objection 
is that the exchanges do not put 
into effect rules and regulations 
which will enable them to properly 
fulfill the services they are intend- 
ed to render. The commission crit- 
icises as follows: 

“The strongest claim for a future 
market is that it furnishes a safe 
hedge for cotton merchants. This 
the New York futures market does 
not always do. In fact, it is fre- 
quently manipulated, its prices be- 
ing forced out of line. It is a truism 
to say that, for some years past, the 
New York futures market has failed 
to perform satisfactorily its chief 
function.” 

Now, what do you intend to do 
about it? The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has studied the question 
thoroughly, made an exhaustive re- 
port, and now it is up to the trade 
for action. When a boy, I was 
taught that “the light by which our 
feet are guided is the lamp of ex- 
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perience.” In the light of that lamp 
of experience, I fear we cannot de- 
pend upon the exchanges to make 
the changes necessary in their rules 
and regulations which will correct 
the difficulties from which we now 
suffer. 

In the days when Webster's Blue 
Back Speller was standard two girls 
were talking of their progress in it. 
Said one, “I've gotten as far as ‘ba- 
ker.” “QO, that’s nothing,” said the 
other, “I'm past ‘redemption.” I 
studied the Blue Baek Speller also, 
and especially the pictures in the 
back. One showed a boy in a far- 
mers apple tree. The farmer tried 
kind words to get him down, with- 
out result; then tossed some grass; 
and finally began throwing rocks, 
upon which the boy descended in a 
hurry. We might try some kind 
words and a liftle grass on the ex- 
changes; and, if they are not ef- 
fective, then turn to the hard rocks 
of Federal action. 

The Federal Trade Commission, 
in its report, had quite a lot to say 
about the Co-operative Cotton Mar- 
keting Associations. It quite: thor- 
oughly investigated their theories 
and principles, their practical meth- 
ods, workings, operations and re- 
sults: and their conclusions, as 
shown in their report, are very fa- 
vorable to the co-operatives. As 
general sales manager of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Growers’ Exchange, I 
desire to say something to .you re- 
garding this aspect of the commis- 
sion’s report. 

The American Cotton Growers’ 
Exchange is the co-ordinating agen- 
cy of a dozen of the cotton co-oper- 
ative States, formed by them and 
supported by them, for the purpose 
of doing various things for each and 
all of the States more cheaply and 
more efficiently than each. State 
could do operating independently. 
While this exchange has a number 
of departments, each valuable in its 
own particular field, that of sales is 
naturally the most important. The 
exchange has salaried salesmen in 
New England, in the Carolinas, and 
in various foreign markets, through 
whom cotton of all the States is 
offered and sold; and naturally more 
effectively, and at less cost, than if 
each State provided its individual 
selling force. 

The advantages of this mutual 
effort, and its unifying influences, 
are many and manifest; but it is not 
my purpose to go into such details 
here. I do desire, however, to call 
attention to some features of the 
commission's report regarding the 
advantages which are actually re- 
sulting from the co-operative mar- 
keting of cotton. 

These associations are young, this 
being the fourth operating year of 
two or three, the third year of some, 
and only the second year of yet 
others. The commission, therefore, 
was naturally unable to make a 
comparison over a period of years; 
but did make a very close study of 
the season of 1922-1923, with a com- 
parison of the returns to growers 
of cotton sold through their co- 
operative associations and cotton 
sold to merchants. Young as the 
co-operatives are, making their way 
over a practically unknown and 
unblazed path, at least so far as 
cotton is concerned, the results are 
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most favorable and gratifying to the 
co-operatives. The comparison is 
between six of the co-operative 
States and thirty-five cotton mer- 
chants, the latter handling a total of 
1,800,000 bales of cotton. It shows 
that the farmer received a mate- 
rially higher price for his cotton 
marketed through the Associations 
than was paid by the merchants for 
the cotton they bought. The com- 
mission adds: “Moreover. in this 
connection, it is well to bear in mind 
that the cost of cotton to the mer- 
chant is far from being the price 
paid the grower, as the bulk of the 
cotton. of the average cotton mer- 
chant reporting is obtained, not 
from the producer directly but from 
local or other dealers.” Another 
extract from the report: “The 
weight of the evidence is that on 
the whole conditions at country 
markets are better because of the 
existence of these associations.” 
What I wish to impress upon you 


is that your interests and those of 
the cotton grower march together: 
they are identical. This may not 
have been so in the past, but “O 
tempora! O mores!” it is now un- 
der present and prospective condi- 
tions of production. For three years 
the cotton crops of the world have 
been insufficient to supply you, and 
you have been operating your spin- 
dies out of an accumulated surplus 
which has now vanished. You are 
at present absolutely dependent 
upon this present crop to keep your 
mills running. A sufficient supply 
of cotton is far more important to 
you than is the price you have to 
pay for it. You must have cotton, 
for an idle plant is worthless; but 
your interest im the price you pay 
is only that it shall be sufficiently 
low to-be withim the buying power 
of the consumer, and enable you to 
make a profit upon your output. 
You are entitled to this, and the cot- 
ton grower is also entitled to a profit 
upon his product. The old parity 
between cotton and other crops is 
gone, probably never to return, so 
far as we can now see. Weevil 
conditions, high cost of labor and 
other changed conditions have put 
eotton, which is not a machine cul- 
tivated, machine picked crop, upon 
a permanently higher price level, 
per se, and also upon a permanently 
higher level im comparison with 
other crops which can be cultivated 
and harvested by machinery. 


The farmer must get a larger part 
of what you pay for cotton. In the 
past, under the uneconomic mort- 
gage system existing in the South, 
he has been foreed to sell the major 
portion of his crop within the three 
or four months of the ginning pe- 
riod. In October, spinners would 
be buyers for a 1,000,000 or 1,500,000 
bales of cotton, and the farmer 
would dump 2,500,000 on an unwill- 
ing market, thus naturally forcing 
prices far below the price justified 
by the law of supply and demand, 
were the commodity marketed as 
you needed it. This the co-opera- 
tives are trying to stop, by im- 
pounding the supply and feeding it 
oul gradually, as you have need for 
it and wish to buy it. A rushing 
river is of little value until ifs wa- 
ters are impounded and fed out 
gradually to nourish parched areas 
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or to turn the wheels or develop the 
power of commerce. Under this 
method, the grower would secure 
the average price of the season, in- 
stead of the unnaturally depressed 
price of the fall, yet your supplies 
would cost you no more. The re- 
sult would be a more stable and 
even level of prices throughout the 
year, without the violent fluctua- 
tions we now have to contend with, 
and which are so injurious to your 
hbusmess. 

The story of the two negroes, now 
so apropos, would go into the dis- 
card. Two negroes were picking 
cotton, One asked the other, “Mose, 
what you think we’s gon’ter git fur 
dis yeah cotton?” “I dunno, Sam, 
fur sometimes it goes up, den some- 
times it goes down, den sometimes 
again it “fluctuates.” We are dis- 
linetly, however, not holding cor- 
porations, but sell cotton practically 
every day during the season. 

Under our methods, there is ‘an- 
other large saving to the farmer. 
The mill is the only consumer of 
cotton, and the only purchaser who 
buys cotton to keep, but there has 
grown up a small army of inter- 
mediaries who take a profit toll of 
cotton m its travel from farm to 
mill. Many of these are unneces- 
sary and are barnacles on the cotton 
ship. We eliminate many of these. 
selling cotton direct from farm to 
mill, or to the large merchant who 
supplies you. We do not, however, 
go to the extremes indicated by a 
story told of one of our members. 
This member went to town, met a 
friend, and asked him: “Bill, where 
can | find an undertaker?” “Why, 
sam, who's dead?” “Nobody's dead, 
but my wife is very sick.” “Well, 
why don't you get a doctor?” “O, 
I've joimed the co-ops and I've’ cut 
out the middlemen.” We have cut 
out a lot of middlemen, but we 
realize that there are cotton mer- 
chants who render a valuable ser- 
vice in the distribution of cotton; 
and, as long as they furnish a need- 
ed service, we have no quarrel with 
them. 

There are numerous smaller ways 
in which we reduce the farmer's 
marketing expense; by reductions In 
warehouse charges ,interest, insur- 
ance, abolition of country damage, 
ete, 

Your interest, therefore, is to en- 
courage and foster co-operative 
marketing, in order that the farmer 
may make a profit growing cotton, 
thus encouraging him to produce it 
in suffificient quantity to supply you 
al a reasonable and paying price to 
you, and a sufficient profit margin 
to him, to prevent him from cutting 
his cotton production too greatly 
and diversifying too widely on 
othre products. Your sister associa- 
tion, the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, at its last annual 
meeting, adopted an official resolu- 
tion strongly advocating the co- 
operative marketing of cotton. 

I close, with another extract from 
the commission's report: “The com- 
mission is of the opinion that the 
co-operative marketing of cotton 
has been eminently successful thus 
far, and that it is not doomed to 
failure in periods of low prices, if 
wisely managed. It is believed that 
this movement not only will suc- 
ceed but should succeed.” 


{FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 
Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


lnterchangeabilityis a feature that has made 
THE LINE 
SONS 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. Catalogue on request 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG. PA. 


New England Branch and Warehouse: 
624 Main Street. Cambridge, Mass. 
Southern Office: 

312 Masonic Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


L 
U 
T 
H 
E 


MAZ—rVvcoa 


Morse Chain Co. 


Textile Chain Drives 


Boston, Mass. 


Charlotte, N. G ‘Ithaca, N. Y. 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 


W. H. WILLEY, 


NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


OTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS — - 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


Vice-President 


TENN. 


S. B. WILSON 
Cotton 


Specialize in Benders and Staples. 
Memphis, Tenn., Clarksdale, Cleveland, Greenwood, Miss. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Under management of P. H. Fuller, Jr. 


& CO. 


Established 1900 


W. J. BRITTON & CO, 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


105 8S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


T. M. MASON COTTON 


COMPANY 


Arkansas—Oklahoma 
Cotton 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


Established 1896 


F. M. CRUMP & Co. 


INC. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS. U. 


D. H. CRUMP, President J. ©. 
A. C. 


H. B. POTTS, Vice-President 


incorporated 1923 


>. A. 


WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 
ROBINSON, Sec’y. & Treas. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 


tering the spinning room since the ad- 

vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
Manufactured only by the 

National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Amory Sees Better Times 
(Continued from Page 12) 


country. Not only have our workers, 
owing to short time run, been able 
lo make enough money to live com- 
fortably but have been constantly 
confronted by complete shutdowns 
with eonsequent lack of earnings at 
all for weeks at a time. 

Our stockholders have been cut 
off in many instances from any in- 
come from their investments. Some- 
limes the public, and often those of 
us Managme mills, do not realize 
what this means. Recently I sent 
out a questionnaire to our members 
asking each mill to send in the 
number of workers based on full 
lime schedule, the number of spin- 


dies, and the number of stockhold- 
ers. The results may surprise many 
for with 12,573,122 spindles report- 


ing the total number of employees 
was 149,132 and of stockholders 60,- 
821. average stockholding was 
only 52 shares per holder. There 
are two stockholders for every five 
workers in the mills and this ratio 
holds nearly true in a great major- 
ity of cases. It is but fair to state 
that undoubtedly there is some du- 
plication in that one stockholder 
may hold shares in two or even 
more mills. However, with due al- 
lowance for this fact the results go 
to prove absolutely that the cotton 
mills of New England are owned by 
a very large number of our own 
citizens who acquired the stock 
through years of saving small sums 
and who depend on the dividends 
in a great many cases for their daily 
bread and butter. Many of these 
stockholders are former workers in 
mills who so invested their savings 
to support them during their old 
age. Almost all of these thousands 
and thousands of stockholders are 
New Englanders. They represent in 
one group the thrift, caution, stead- 
iness and courage which have built 
up New England. We as managers 


of these corporations must do our 


part to be fair to them. Our work- 
ers and our legislators must con- 
sider them because it is their sav- 
ings that have made possible the 
great mills which, in turn, make 
possible the opportunity to work. 
It is unnecessary for me to repeat 
what I--have said in previous 
speeches, that New England Is an 
ideal cotton manufacturing locality, 
that its climatic advantages and 
nearness to market are unsurpassa- 
ble and that its disadvantages can 
he overcome through the combined 
efforts of management, workers, and 
the stockholders who are the public. 
Fach one of these three great 
groups must look squarely at the 


S. GORDON BRENT CO. 
Cotton Shippers 


Memphis, Tenn. 


G. D. TAYLOR 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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facts and neither minimize our dif- 
ficulties nor magnify them unduly. 
It should be obvious that not for 
many years can we depend on na- 
lional labor laws to compel other 
States to follow us. The recent ref- 
erendum vote on the Child Labor 
Bill would show that the temper of 
the people is against national legis- 
lation of this type. Rather, we must 
adjust ourselves to the facts as they 
are and all of us work a little harder 
fo the end that our products can 
compete more successfully and that 
our mills may run six days a week 
instead of two or three. Our eost 
per unit must in various ways be 
reduced so that the weekly earnings 
of workers, stockholders, and man- 
agement can never again sink to the 
low point of the past year and so 
that no more Massachusetts mills 
will be picked up and moved bodily 
to other locations. 


Spring 1925 Marks ; a New 
Textile Era 


Wholesale distributers of wash 
fabries are now showing their lines 
for the spring season of 1925 to re- 
tailers and others. From time to 
time in the past few weeks, state- 
ments have been made concerning 
the new fabrics shown by agents 
and converters. The assembling of 
these various lines in one collection 
for retail exhibition and sale by the 
wholesalers’ salsemen offers an op- 
portunity for the display of the 
most remarkable collection of spring 


and summer textiles this country 
has ever seen. Indeed, it is the be- 
lief of handlers that the Amrican 
fabrics now being offered have 
never been excelled in character, 
design, or price, in any country. 
The largest line, and the most 
comprehensive in foreign and do- 
mestic fabrics is that of Claflin’s 
Incorporated. It has been before 


the buyers for about ten days and 
the response has been surprisingly. 
good in view of reports of slow 
ordering for future delivery. 

In the piece dyed lines, within a 
price range from 17% to 37% the 
leading number is a Bontex guaran- 
leed fast color, and permanent fin- 
ished 36-inch cloth in eighteen col- 
ors. It is a nearer approach to a 
flax effect in the finish than any- 
thing hitherto shown in the trade, 


and it is being offered as the last 
word in color and finish perma- 
nency on cotton. There is a very 


wide range of plain and fancy piece 
dye suiting of the usual character, 
the new phase being that the range 
is vastly greater because of the de- 
mand for goods of this character for 
the new season. A bare list of the 
cloths would occupy a half column 
in small type. 

A lustrous taffeta finish has been 
imposed on a special line of 36-inch 
broadcloths in sixteen colors, the 
leading number being a Bontex spe- 
cialty and produced by one of the 
finest manufacturers in America. 
The price range of the broadcloth 
lines runs from 47% cents to 70 
cents. Included in the offerings are 
some wonderful printings in sport 
stripes, candy stripes, and regular 
types of artistic work. Lines of 
woven fancies in broadcloth ground 
weaves merit especial attention. 

A line that will surprise the trade 
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SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 7 


NG RINGS 


WHITINSVILLE | 
SPINNING RING CO. 
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Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“The Better Way” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 18389 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Save in freight by using }} 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, ij 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- | 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, } 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
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ranges in price from 47% cents to 
75 cents. and consists of silk and 
cotton work in tub silk styles. The 
widths run from 32 to 36 inches. 
The color combinations are peerless 
even in silk houses, while the char- 
acter of the cloths assures a satis- 
faction in wear that is already in- 
ducing early buyers to order on 
sight. 


In a price range from 47% cents 
to $1.50 a yard there is a showing 
of artificial silk and cotton mrxt- 
ures, and many all cotton goods 
with artificial silk or rayon decora- 
tions, that no one in the trade can 
conceive as being possible in a sin- 
gle season's development. Crepes of 
all weights and fineness, chenile ef- 
fects in stripes and jacquard deco- 
rations, voiles of the finest charac- 
ter with rayon decorations unlike 
anything shown in previous seasons, 
suggest only a small part of a dis- 
play that make the former “French 
novelties” in cottons, and silks and 
cottons, seem antiquated and sim- 
ple. There is a snap to the styling 
that is American in genesis and 
there is an excellence in weaving 
and finish that no other country can 
rival today. 

Lines of printed cotton crepes, 
and printed silk and cotton erepes, 
ranging from 57% cents to $1 a vard, 
in varying widths, show the most 
wonderful designs and colorings 
imaginable, and a class that Is dis- 
tinctly “U. S. A.” in smartness and 
harmony. 


Some of the satin and chenile 
striped voiles merit a great sale be- 
cause of beauty and utility. Suiting 
plaids in silk and cotton weaves, 
rayon decorations, bourette effects 
in yarns, are offered in a wide range 
Then there are the new flock dots, 
the new zephyrs and ginghams, and 
a host of other cloths that go to 
make up the bread and butter busi- 
ness of a modern wash fabrics de- 
partment. As stated, the assembled 
cloths are so remarkable in volume 
and variety that the season of 1925 


bids fair to be remembered for’ 


many years to come among fabric 
stylers, as marking the beginning of 
a new era in art in American tine 
textiles —Journal of Commerce. 


American Prints and Ducks De- 
manded in Colombian Market. 


American cotton prints and ducks 
have held their own during the first 
nine months of 1924, in spite of 
strong European competition, Con- 
sul M. L. Stafford, Barranquilla, in- 
forms the Department of Commerce. 
English white goods continued to 
dominate the market. Collections 
during the past three months were 
fair, partly because many bad debts 
had been abandoned, and it was only 
the strong houses that had been 
able to secure credit, Extreme care 
in extending credit is being exer- 
cised., 


WHEATLEY & CO. 
Cotton 


Greenwood, Miss. 
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SUDDUTH & WALNE 
Cotton 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


W. H. Kline E. W. Gooper, Jr. 
Established 1887 


W. H. KLINE & CO. 


Shippers of Mississippi Delta and 
Upland Cottons. 
Personal Attention Given Each 
Shipment. Satisfaction Guaran- 

teed. 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi and Delta Staples 
a Specialty. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


ELLIOTT & ELLIOTT 


Cotton 


Phone 413 
Offices: 
Greenwood, Clarksdale, Itta Bena, 
Yazoo City. 


H. Chassanio! 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 


Domestic—Cotton—Export 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
Greenwood, Miss. 

Personal Supervision Given All 
Shipments. 


J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas Short and Benders. 
Yazoo, Miss., Delta Extra Staples. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


L. BE. Montgomery E. D. Sumner 
Montgomery & Sumner 


Delta Staples and Benders. 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State»Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative. Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 


Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR— 


Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, 
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Leslie, Evans & Company 
61 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills. 
Royal Cotton Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10 and 12 Thomas Street New York City 


Philadelphia 
Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Atlanta, St. Paul, Dallas, St. Joseph, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Columbus, San Francisco, Seattle 


57 Worth St. New York 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne e 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr. Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Cotton Goods 


New York.—Developments in the 
cotton goods markets last week were 
the most satisfactory that have been 
noted in many months. Buying was 
strong and orders covered a wide 
range of goods. Reports show that 
many large sales for future delivery 
were put through, contracts calling 
for delivery into the first quarter of 
next year. Prices showed an up- 
ward tendency on most lines. 

Sales of gray goods were the 
largest last week that have been 
seen in months. The demand fell 
off slightly at the end of the week. 
Buyers, however, are showing more 
confidence and it is believed that 
they will continue to operate. Large 
sales.of print cloths and sheetings 
were noted. Prices held very firm 
on all constructions. In some cases, 
prices were higher. where goods 
were wanted for delivery into next 
year. The much better future busi- 
ness gave both buyers and sellers 
more confidence and the outlook for 
continued good business was re- 
garded as particularly good. 

Ginghams sold better at the new 
prices recently named. Sales of 
bleached goods carried them up- 
ward by a quarter of a cent a yard. 
Percales sold more freely and there 
was a steady advance business in 
wash goods. Heavy goods were not 
quite so active. Better business was 
reported on drills. 

The fine goods markets were not 
as active as the coarser goods, but 
many large contracts for future de- 
livery were reported. Good business 
was noted in silk and cotton mix- 
tures. Prices on several lines of 
fine goods were advan*ed, among 
them being broadcloths. Domestic 
mills have taken on as much busi- 
ness as they care for the former 
prices and in many cases are asking 
higher prices. 

Trade in finished goods has not 
been so large as in gray goods, but 
traders are expecting a much better 
demand as a result of the great im- 
provement in unfinished lines. 

A further improvement was noted 
in the market for tire fabrics, and 
sales last week were considerably 
larger. Many of them covered large 
orders for future delivery, shipment 
in some cases to run as far ahead 
as next June. The price situation 
was rather irregular. 

There was a better demand for 
wide and sail duck and prices on 
these constructions have been ad- 
vanced by the majority of mulls. 
Spots goods were reported as be- 
coming searee, especially in army 
duek and enamelling duck. Filling 
ducks were not as active as the 
other constructions. 


Fall River reported a strong de- 
mand for print cloths. Business 
covered the wide and narrow con- 
structions that have not been in de- 
mand for the past several weeks. 
The bulk of the business was con- 
fined to the 36-inch widths and de- 
liveries are specified to run well 
through the remainder of the year. 
Prices held firm and in some cases 
showed advances. The bulk of the 
business was done during the first 
three days in the week when total 
sales reached 300,000 pieces, a new 
weekly record for the year. 


John V. Farwell Company, Chi- 
cago, says in its weekly review of 
trade: 

“Wholesale dry goods business is 
now feeling the stimulus of colder 
weather and near approach of the 
holiday season in broader movement 
of fancy knit goods, jewelry, novel- 
ties, handkerchiefs and toys. Buy- 
ers have been in market in much 
larger numbers during the week as 
mills’ release of prices on dress fab- 
ric stabilize the selling for spring. 
Advanced prices have also been 
named by mills on many lines of 
floor .coverings giving easier move- 
ment to these lines. Price advance 
in cotton, with consequent advance 
in gray cloths, have created a much 
firmer market on white goods. Silks 
are now moving more freely for 
spring, especially sports effects and 
printed silks. Collections show im- 
provement. 

Cotton goods prices in primary 
markets were as follows: 

Print cloths, 28-inch 64x64s, 7% 
cents: 3%-inch 64x64s, 9% cents: 
28-inch 64x60s, 7 cents; brown 
sheeting, Southern standards, 15% 
cents to 15% cents; denims, 2.20s, 19 
to 20; tickings, 25% cents; prints, 
9% cents; staple ginghams, 10% 
cents; dress ginghams, 17% to 20 
cents. 


Australian Market for Hosiery. 


The Australian market offers good 
opportunity for the sale of Ameri- 
can-made silk and artificial silk 
hosiery for women, and cotton hos- 
iery and underwear for men. The 
chief sources of imports of these 
articles are England and the United 
States, the latter country enjoying 
a slightly larger share of the hos- 
iery trade and England having a 
greater share in the underwear im- 
ports, according to Vice Consul 
Balch, Adelaide. Shipments of hos- 
iery from the United States to Aus- 
tralia during 1923 were valued as 
follows: Cotton, $292,879: artificial 
silk, $187,498; silk, $379,495. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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| The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Considerable 
improvement was noted in the yarn 
market last week. Trading was 
made up largely of a moderate busi- 
ness for nearby delivery and some 
substantial contracts were also not- 
ed. Prices held very firm. Inquiry 
for the week was much more gen- 
eral and covered a wider range of 
numbers than has been the case in 
some time. Business on the last 
two days of the week was reported 
as being quite active. 

One of the encouraging features 
of the week was the substantia! 
improvement noted in combed yarns 
especially for the finer numbers. 
Two sales of fine combed yarns of 
90,000 pounds each were reported on 
Friday. 

Stocks of carded yarns have been 
reduced to a very et point in this 
market, and there is said to be a 
rea! shortage of 20s and 30s hosiery 
yarns. 

Carpet yarn such as 8s and 9s 
three and four-ply tinged have been 
advanced half a cent a pound in 
some instances, although supplies, 
while they last, are still available 
at 36% cents. About the middle of 
September this count sold down to 
about 33 cents, after a good many 
of the mills hereabouts had bough! 
considerable at around 35 cents. The 
price history of this number this 
year conforms more or less closely 
to the rate of mill operations in this 
line. From 44% Gents on January 
i, this count dropped to 37 cents by 
the end of March. This was follow- 
ed by a temporary rally during 
April and May, but by the end of 
June, this count was down to 35 
cents. After another brief rally, the 
low for the year was registered 
eight weeks ago at 33 cents. 

The recovery since then of 4 cents 
a pound places this count at about 
where it was at the end of last 
March, with the difference that al 
that time the industry was entering 
what later proved to be one of the 
worst periods of depression experi- 
enced in years, whereas, at present, 
the industry has staged a rather re- 
markable revival, having during 
August and September led the tex- 
tile’ reeovery im this district and 
since then having fully held its 
owl. 

Yarn prices in this market were 
quoted as follows: 

Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


2-ply fs 41 ad2 2-ply 26s 49 ab50 
10s 42 a43 2-ply 30s 51. ab2 
2-ply 16s 45 a 2-ply 40s 57 abs 
2-ply 20s 45 a46 2-ply 50s 65 a6é6 
2-ply 24s 48 a49 
Two-Ply 

Xs 40 a 40 55 ab6 
108 to 12s 41 a42 40s ex. 58 abd 
l4s 42%a 50s 64 a 
lés 43 a44 60s 72 aT73 
20s 44%a45 Tinged Carpet— 
248 47 a and 4-ply 37%a39 
268 47%a48 White Carpet— 


Part Waste insulated Yarn. 
6s, 2-ply..35 a35% 12s, 2-ply..38 a39 
> 


Rs, 3 and 208, Z-piy..44 a44™% 
4-ply 36 %4a37 26s, 2-ply 
10s i-ply and 30s, 2-piy._.49 

2-ply 37 


Duck Yarns. 
3, 4 and 5-ply 3, 4 and 5-ply— 


Rs 39 06a 40 168 44 a 
10s 40 20s 
12s 41 a42 
Single Chain Warps. 

10s 4l\%a 248 47 a 
12s 42 a 268 45 a 
l4s 43 a 30s 50 abl 
16s 44 a 40s 56 a 
208 44%a45 

Single Skeins. 
6s to Ss 40 a 208 44\ea45 
10s 41 a 24s 46 a 
12s 42 a 26s 47 a 
l4s 30s 50 a 
l6s 43%ad44 

Frame Cones. 
Xs 39%a 22s 
10s 40 a 24s 44 a 
i2s 404ea 268 45 a 
14s 41 a 28s 46 a 
16s 4l%a 308 47 
18s 2 a 30s tying in 47%a 

Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply lés 55 ab6 2- ply 50s 70 a 
2-ply 20s 57 60s 75 a 
2-ply 30s 60 ab62 2-ply 70s a 
2-ply 36s 60 ab6d Z-ply 80s... .95 a 
2-ply 40s 65 
Combed Peeler Cones. 
10s 50 a 30s 60 a 
lZs a 328 62 a 
14s 2a 34s 64 a 
L6s o2%a 36s 65 a 
18s 3s a 388s 68 a 
20s 40s 70 a 
22s 54 a 50s 75 a 
24s 4a 60s 89 a 
26s a 90 a 
2ks 57 a 80s 96 a 
Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins. 

20s, 2-piy ._52- a ous, Z-piy..62 a 
22s, 2-ply 53 a 40s, Z-ply .64 a 
248s, Z2-Diy..55 a 45s, 2-ply_.69 a 
30s, Ziply..59 a 50s, 2-ply_.74 a 

Carded Cones. 
10s 47 a 22s 53 a 
12s 48 a 26s 55 a 
l4s 49 «a 28s 57 a 
208 52 a 30s 59 a 


Bulletin of Southern Yarn Spinners’ 
Association. 


The bulletin of the Southern Yarn 
Spinners’ Association says: 

“The effect of the election is evi- 
denced in the yarn market by the 
increased number of inquiries, and 
the firmer tone of demand. Appar- 
ently the period of uncertainty to- 
ward the future, and procrastina- 
tion im covering requirements has 
past. Indications are that business 
is on the upward turn. Yarn prices 
have shown advance from 1 to 2 
cents a pound on numbers which 
hitherto have been noticeably weak. 

“Demands for yarns are stronger 
now than they have been for 
months. It appears that the buyers 
are at last convinced that prices are 
stabilized, and they are now pre- 
pared to cover their requirements 
at best prices obtainable. 


Seuth African Imports of Piece 
Goods. 

Imports of piece goods into South 
Africa during June were valued at 
£262,881 compared with £296,442 dur- 
ing May, according to Trade Com- 
missioner Stevenson, Johannesburg. 


i huauelphia Providence 


Paulsoa, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicego Charlotte 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 

Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 


economy. 
JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
D. Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsbur 2nd V -Pres. 
S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, ' Secretary 


M auney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAMB 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


- 


— 
| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
| WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S.c. 
= __ ROCKFORD <A. 
All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 
Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 
Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 
YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 
MAIN OFFiIce AND FACTORY: 
COTTON YARNS 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
Edward J. McCaughey 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. @ 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
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Want Department 


Wanted At Once 


Several first-class short chain 
beamers, single and ply yarn. Ap- 
ply to W. T. Hinshaw, Overseer, 
Burlington, N. C. 


For Sale 
| Keeler. Horizontai Return Tubu- 


17 feet long. To carry 100 Ibs 


Franhklinville, N. C. 


Wanted 

Master mechanic for 20,000 spin- 
die yarn mill, electric drive. Pre- 
fer a man from Georgia or Ala- 
bama. Not interested in one who 
uses intoxicating liquors. Replies 
treated confidential. Address A. 
.. care Southern Textile Bulle- 
fin. 


lnr Boiler, 90 H. P., 60” diameter, 


pressure. The Randolph Mills, 


WANTED 
lirst-class man to reneck and fil 
cotton mill steel rollers. None 
bul a man capable of doing first- 
class work of this kind need ap- 
rly. Cox Foundry and Machine 
Atlanta, Ga. Station A. 


Kor Sale 


2—Type D Double Utsman 


Quill Cleaning Machines. 


Complete with Counter Shaft 
and Pulleys. 


First Class Condition. 


LANE COTTON MILLS 
New Orleans, La. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
cireular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY 


804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Agents— 


Superintendent Available 
Wanted — Position as superin- 


lendent. Now employed. On 
present job five years. Address 
care Southern Textile 


Bultetin 


We buy for spot cash surplus 
ind odd lots of chemicals, oils 
dyes, intermediates, solvents, 
guins, glues, waxes and any item 
fa chemical nature. 


REPUBLIC CHEMICAL CO. 
oo.) Pearl St.. New York, N. Y. 


“ATLANTA 
HARNESS 
‘Quality and Service 
That Satishes’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
P. © Box 1375 
telephone Main 0517 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


RING TRAVELER 
159 Aborn Street. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


wWwM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


the Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in Americ» 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks. Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 
Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 
BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 


Sarp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
al Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 


Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
50 Market Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. Charlotte, N. €. 
Manufacturers and Distributors | 
—of— 
Stauuss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ana 
finishing purposes 


iriffin, Ga. 


mill villages. 


popular in the mill villages. 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to gel in touch with a salesman, womun preferred, who 
can sell “The Betler Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Will Allen Sinner” 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in the cotton 


The stomes of Beeky Ann deal with cation mill life and are very 
They sell for $1.00 each. 


‘LARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotie, N. C. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Thursday, November 20, 1924. 


BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employ ment 
bureau for three months is 32."., which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one mouth. 

If the applicant is a subscri er to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his fub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the abeve 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all \a- 
cancies in the position which he desirvs. 

‘e do not guarantee to place every 
man Who joins our employment 
but we do give them the best service «. 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 
WANT POSITION as roll coverer. Have 
had 20 years’ experience and can give 
excellent references. No. 4324. 


WANT POSITION as overseer spinning. 
Overseer for 20 years on all counts and 
colors, both carded and combed, from 
various stocks. Can get results. Would 
consider $33 weekly, with free rent. 
No. 4327 


WANT POSITION as superintendent. 
My experience covers mills in both 
North and South on a wide variety of 
goods and yarns. Excellent references 
to show past record of unusual 
achievement. No. 4328. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent of 
cotton yarn or good mill. Man of un- 
usual ability and can give references 
to show excellent past record. No. 
4329. 


WANT POSITION as overseer spinning 
or night superintendent. Qualified by 
‘experience and training to handle room 
on efficient basis» A-1 references. No. 
4330. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving. 
My experience covers wide variety of 
fancy goods, including silk mixture. 
First-class references as to character 
and ability. No. 4331. 

WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 
spinning, or would take good second 
hand's place. North Carolina preferred. 
Long experience I. C. S. graduate, age 
30, married, sober. References. No. 
4332. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Practical, experi- 
enced man on many different fabrics. 
Long and satisfactory record as over- 
seer and superintendent. Best of ref- 


erences. No. 4333. 

WANT POSITION as overseer cloth 
room. Now employed, but wish larger 
place. Long experience. Best of ref- 


erences. No. 4334. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent in good mill 
on white work. Man of good habits, 
unusual ability and have long record of 
satisfactory services. No. 4335. 

WANT POSITION suberintendent. 
prefer yarn mill. Now employed but 
can change on short notice. Best of 
references. No. 4336. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent, or 
overseer carding, spinning and twist- 
ing. Experienced man with excellent 
past record. ood references. No. 4337. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding 
or spinning, or both. Now employed. 
but want larger place. First-class ref- 
erences to show character and ability. 
No. 4338. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving 
or assistant superintendent. Have had 
19 years as overseer on all grades of 
yarn and cloth. Excellent references. 
No. 4840. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 
apinning or superintendent of yarn 
mill. Now employe@ but can change 
on short notice. Can get quality pro- 
auction at low cost. Best of refer- 
ences. No. 4341. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding, 
20 years as overseer on all classes of 
work. Now employed. Age 40, married. 
family. Good references. No. 

42. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on wide variety of fabrics. 
both plain and fancy. Have excellent 
record and can give first-class refer- 
eee as to character and ability. No. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer carding or spinning room. 
Familiar with fine and coarse numbers 
and know how to get satisfactory re- 
sults. Good references. No. 4344. 
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Strong Exports for Belgian Cotton 
Goods. 
The situation in the Belgian cot- 
Lon industry during the six months 
ended July 31, 1924, was character- 
ized by strong export demand and 
weak domestic buying, according to 
a report from Trade Commissioner 
Leigh W. Hunt, Brussels. During 
this period the Belgian cotton mills 
consumed 59,950 bales of American 
and 82,462 bales (400 pounds each) 
of Indian cotton, compared with 61,- 
490 and. 80,987 bales, respectively, 
for the previous half year. Belgian 
production of cotton yarns during 
the six months ended July 31, 1924, 
is estimated at 27,500 metric tons 
and the output of cotton fabrics at 
26,000 metric tons. of which 14,000 
were exported. Further information 
regarding the industry may be ob- 
tained upon application to the dis- 
trict or co-operative offices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, or to the Textile Divis- 
ion al Washington. Refer to Special 
Bulletin Tex. 350, Semi-annual Re- 
view of the Belgian Cotton Indus- 


Cotton Goods Sales Small in Ger- 

many. 

Sales of cotton goods in Germany 
have been slow and considerable 
stocks have accumulated, especially 
in the wholesale trade, Vice Consul 
Lawson, Dresden, advises the De- 
partment of Commerce. These have 
reacted on prices, and as a result 
especially good bargains have been 
offered and were evident at the fall 
fairs held at. Leipzig, Cologne, 
Frankfort, Kiel and Hanover. An 
important recent development is the 
tendency to place orders with trav- 
eling salesmen or on a visit to the 
factory or wholesale house, instead 
of covering all requirements at the 
fairs, as has been the custom during 
the post-war years. Buyers §$ are 
thereby served more individually 
and are placed in a position to in- 
spect the sample collections with 
care. 


Raw Cotton Exports From Para- 

quay. 

Raw cotton exports from Para- 
yuay, during the year ended July 31, 
1924. amounted to 11,000 bales of 
500 pounds gross, valued at $1,911,- 
000, according to figures issued by 
the statistical office of the Banco 
Agricola, according to consular ad- 
vices to the Department of Com- 
merce. The total cotton prdouction 
during this period was about 16,000 
bales valued at $2,821,000. 


Edw. W. Geer 4. Hoyt Geer 


Geer & Geer 


Cotton 
EXPORT DOMESTIC 


P. 0. BOX 341 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Let Us Quote vou 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY _ 


(incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
arlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Postal Phone Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


B. TANNER, JR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


“VYilliam and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


J. EDW. KALE & CoO. 
Cotton Brokers and 


Merchants 


Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 


Cotton 
19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 


Charlotte, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


H. H. WOLFE & Co. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 


Hillsboro -:- Texas 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Ine. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


GEO. V. LAUNEY & Co. 
Cotton 
Texas—Oklahoma—Arkansas 


Dallas, Texas 


ipa 
a GOOD SPINNING SMALL WASTE 
} 
| 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

AL BONE— 

Moessier & Haasilacher. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERKS— 
AMTESIAN WELLS— 

Virginia Macninery & Co., 

i.venwood, Greene & 

Sirrine & d. E. 

ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
LInk-Beit Co. 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Sace-Lowell Shops. 

Whicin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 

Eclipse Textite Devices, inc. 
AUTUMATIC YARN CLEANEH— 

eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 

BALL-BEARING— 

Fatnir Bearing Co. 

Ss. K. F. industries, inc. 
BALERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shows. 

BALING PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
oANKS— 

American Trust Co. 

BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN- 

ERY— 

Oraper Corporation. 

taston & Burnham Machine Co. 

T. Cc. Entwretie Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BEAM HEADS— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
SEAMS (All Steel)— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEAMING COMBS— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

illiam Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's, T. & Sons Co. 
BEARINGS, MACHINERY— 

Fafnir 

Hyatt Roller earing Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Co 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 

BEL TING— 

Chaniotte Leather Belting Co. 

Chicago Belting Co 

Druid Oak Belting Co. 

Grant Leather gin 

Graton & Knight Mfg... Co 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

|. B. Willlams & Sons. 

BELT, CEMENT— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

i. B. Williams & Sons. 

BELT LACING— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Graton @ night Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link-Beit Co. 

BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Yons Co. 

BENCH LEGS, SRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, Davic Sons Co. 

BICARBONATE Or SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

BOBBIN HOLDERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

S8OBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Pressed Steel Corp. 

alter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 
BOBBIN SAVING TREATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 

BOX ES— 

Whiits Veneer Co. 


30X SHOOKS— 
White Veneer 

BLOWERS AND BLOWERS “YSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Cn. 

COTTON MERCHANTS— 


BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
SRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Sorne, Scrymeser Co. 
‘UNCH BUILDERS— 
‘oicomb Bunch Builder Curp. 
CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & sees Co. 
5. F. Perkins & Son, In 
CALENDER ROLL GRINDERS— 
6. S. Roy & Son Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 
S&S. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
CARDS— 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY-— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. C. Entwistie Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, inc. 


CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
CLOTH PILERS— 
68. F. Perkins & Son, tnc. 


CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 

CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

CLUTCH SPINDLES— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co 
CcCOMBS— 
Stee! Heddie Mfa. Co. 


COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Cattin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steei! Co. 
Pauison-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Favish Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


CON DENWSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 


CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


CONE VISE 
William Sellers & Co. 
CONVEYING SYSTE 
Link-Beit Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
——~—See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser - Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Coliman Co. 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & 8B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
rMopedaie Mfg. Ce. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Ce. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cyclone Fence Co. 


COTTUN OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacaves & Co 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUNTERS (Revolution, 
etc.)— 
The Root Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link-Beit Co. 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Universal Winding Co 


DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


DROP WIRES— 
& Loom Works. 
Greist 
Hopedale fg. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


DRYERS (Centrifuga!l)— 
& Son Co., B. S. 
Machine Works. 


oven DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weildon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B F.. & Sons, inc. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours 4& Co., Inc. 
Metz, H. A., Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

WORKs— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA. 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Altis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

—— See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


See also Ventilatin 
H 
EXTRACTOR 
FENCES— 


Allie. Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

EXPERT ME 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Anchor Post iron Co. 


Hank, 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 


Pick, 


Page Fence and Wire Products Assen. 
FENCES (iron and Wire)— 

Anchor Post tron Works. 

Cyctone renco 

Page Fence and Wire Products Asen. 
FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Arnoid, Hoffman & Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Seyde!-Thomas Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

5. F Perkins & Son, tnc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

FIRE INSURANCE— 

Fireman's Mutual insurance Co. 
WALL PAINT— 

E. du Pont de Nemovu & Co., Inc. 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Whitin Machine Worke 
PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
FRAMES— 
Steel Heddle Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 

Wood's, T B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 

Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 


Anchor Post tron’ Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link. Beit Co. 
GEARS— 
Dan Gear Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L.. Sonnmeborn Sons, inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy. S.. & Son Co. 


HANGERS (Ball and Socket) — 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearin 
Hyatt Roller ke Co. 
illiam Sellers & Co., inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 


HARNESS AND FRANMNES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddie Co. 

L. S. Watson M G. Co. 


HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Williams Co. ; 

HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. ) 

ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 

INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

KNITTING MACHINERY— 

Hepworth. John W., & Co. 

KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey A. 

KNIT GOODS. FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co 
Mill Devices Co. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 4 
Tothurst Machine Works. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 

E. S. Draper. 

LEATHER 
Chicago Beltin 
Edward R. Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER LOOM PICKERS— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Kniaht Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER STRAPS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

.fQUID CHLORINE— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., tne. 
Mathieson Alkall Werks, Ine. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Co., The. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Co.o 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Greist Mfa Co. 

Hopedale Mfg Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

soon Heddie Mfg. Co. 

. 1. Warp Stop Equipment Co 

Loom HARNESS— 

Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Loom Harness 

Work 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 

Edward RR. Ladew Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
LOOM REEDS— 

Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 


and Reed 


Patmetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 
Stee’ Heddle “fg. Co. 
SUPPLIES— 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 
YUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. 
LUG STRAPS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 


MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

‘oH. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 

4His-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 

MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

MILL LIGHTING— 
——See Electric Lighting. 

MILL STARCHES— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc: 
Corn Preducts Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 

Stein. Hall & Co. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 

Dixon Lubricating — Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

MILL WHITE— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Oliver Johnson & Co. 

Wadsworth. Howland & inc. 

MOTORS— 

NAPPER ROLL GRINDERS— 
5B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 

N. & N. Jd. Lubricant Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

U. Ol! Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Wolf, Jacauves & Co 

ONE-PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 

OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

PAINTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
STEEL— 
David. Sons Co. 


Pat 
gers. 
PER SODA— 


Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. H. Jacobs _ Co. 

Garland 

Graton & night Mfg. Co. 


PICKER STICKS— 
variand Mtg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Witliam Sellers & Co., inc. 
Wood’s, T. B, Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
PRESSES— 
Economy Baler wo 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PULLEYS, CAST |tRON— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co 
PUMPS—(Boiler Feed also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chatmers Mfaq. Co. 
Sydnor Puma & Well Co. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & WHasslacher. 
PRESSES— 
&american Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
PUMPS— 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., inc. 
QUILLERS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Universal Windina Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
RAILINGS (tron)— 
Anchor Post tron Works 
READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co 
RECEPTACLES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Diamond State Fib-e Co 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
VU. 8. Ring Traveter Co. 


ROLLS— 

Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 

The Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 
ROOF ING— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons. inc. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
See Drinking Fountains 
SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 
Nichols Mfg. Co 
SESQUICARBONATE OF GODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Co 
SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GooDs)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Converse & Co. 
Curran & Barry. 
Joshua L. Baily & Co 
H. Langley & Co. 
Lestie, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham 4&4 Greey 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS. 


SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., lic. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 
SHELL STITCH MACHINE®S— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, tnc. 
SHEET METAL WORK— 
J. N. McCausland & Co 
SHELVING STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 


See Power Transmisuion Machinery 


CLO 


TH 
PRESS 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258. PLATEN 50 x 36 

This Beconomy Heavy 
— Duty Cloth Press No. 
258, has a platen 6560 
x 36 inches Platen 
travel of 72 inches. 
Equipped complete 
with Direct Connected 

Electric Motor 
Press will develop 
tremendous pressure, 
ample for the baling 
for Export and Do- 
mestic shipment of 
Duck, Khaki. Osna- 
bures, Sheeting. Print 
Cloths, Ticking, T wills. 
Denims, Drills, Lawns 
and Shirtinges or for 
compressing ginghams 
Requires only about 
one minute of actual! 
motor operation to 
make a Bale of Cloth 
Press maintains its 
maximum pressure in- 
definitely, until releas- 
ed Unlimited ecom- 
pressing platen stroke. 
In other words. platen 
will travel as low as 
is necessary to com- 
pletely compress the 
bale, rewardiess of the 
third dimension, as the 
platen can go down to 
within four inches of 
compressing platform 
Entirely se’f contain- 
ed, requiring no ce- 


ment 
ever head counter-shafting, chain connections, etc. 
Chains are hand forged Swedish steel Will stand over 560 per cent 
over load, a greater load than can be exerted by the motor pulling up to 
40 H. P. torque. 


Write for any special information. 


ECONOMY BALER COMPANY 
Dept. 8S. T. Ann Arbor, 


foundation, pit, 


Mich. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 2,000,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Greater Production 


Less Change of Roll Settings 

Reduced Cost of Spinning 

One-third Saved on Leather Covere? Rolle 
Better Spinning with Improved Pre duct 


Ali machine builders are agents and will quote prices "or new work. 
Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


Indian Orchard, Vass. 


: CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


David Brown Co. 

— Shuttie Co. 
raper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. HAH. Williams Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

SINGEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mtg. Co. 

Senneborn Sons, inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

A. E. Stale, Mfg. Co. 

Corn Preducts Refining Co. 
Vrake Corp 

Hawley'’s 


sec yoel- 
United Progucts cc 
Jonn P. Marston Co. 


H. A. Metz & Co., inc. 

seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacauves & Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
SLASHER COMBS— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 

A. nold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corp 

Arabol Co 

Sosson & a 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz. H , & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co., The. 

Uy S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SOF TENERS— 

Arnold. Hoffman & Inc 

Borne, Serymser Co 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

Se: del-Thomas Co 
SsSKEWERS— 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtney, s., Co. 


Jordan 
W alter arker Co. 


David Brown Co. 

SLASHERS AND. EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

SOAPS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnoid. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
L. onneborn Sons, inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, ine. 
SOFTENERS (Oi!)— 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemirsa Co. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corp. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


8aco-Lowell Shops. 

§quthern Spindie & Fiyer Cr 

\Whitin Machine Works 
SFINNING FRAMES— 
SPINDLE REPAIRERS— 

fournier & Lemoine. 

Palies & Jenks Machine Co. 
SP. NNING FRAME SADDL 
fixon Lubricating Saddle Cc. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corp. 


Pawtucket Spinning ome Co. 
Whitin Machine Work 
Whitineville Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Oana &., Co. 
Jordan Mfg Cv. 
Stool & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle fifg. Co. 
Walter L. Pa: ker Co. 
See Bobb! is. Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Wifo. Co. 
STARCH— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., tnc. 
Corn Products Pefining Co. 
Keever Starch 
Penick “@& Fird, Ltd. 
Ste)s, Mall Ce. 
STOCKS AND BONDS-- 
Amerioan Trust Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS— 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
SWITCH BOX ES— 
Chicago Fus: Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 
Virainia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— 
Cocker Mactine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEXTILE SODA— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co 
TRANSMISSION BELTS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
F Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
William Sellers & Co.. tnc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 

TOILE TS— 

Vogel. Jos. A., Co. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS. 
STEEL)— 
Lupton’s. David. Sons Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 

TRANSMISSION SILENT “CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co 

TRUCKS (Mill)— 

Miamond State Fibre Co. 
Roaers Fibre Co. 

TUBES. PAPER— 

Sonoco Products Co 

TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaitmers Mfa. Co. 

TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Mraner Corp. 

Falee & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 

TWISTING TAPES— 

Barber Mf Co 

UNDERWE R MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


VENTILATING FANS— 
. F. Perkins & Son. inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
& Knowlés Loom orks. 
raper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Busson & Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
L.. Sonneborn ons, inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Véadsworth. Howland & Co.. Inc. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Oraper Corp. 
t4dopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop E on ment Co. 
WARP TYING MAC ERY— 
Sarber-Colman Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
\/ASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lov/ell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Marston. John P. 

Metz, H. A. 

Jacques, Wolf Co. 

Seydel- Thomas Co. 
WELL DRILLERS— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co 


Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 


WHIZZERS— 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
winoows— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons, inc. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cyctone Fence Co. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 


Lupton’s. David. Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cycione Fence Co. 
YARNS— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steele Co 
YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
YARN 
Economy Baler 
YARN TESTING RACHINGS— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


OUR SPINNING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. S. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte,N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Ashworth 


factory. 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics: combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


End-View of our Nordray Loom With Lacey Top-Rig 
We Build a Simple Automatic With Rugged Design 


HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 
Milford. Mass. 


Southern Office Greenville S. C. 


Manufacturers of the following 
Machines 


COTTON MACHINES 
Combing Machines 
Drawing Frames 
Conveying Roving Frames 
Distributing Spinning Frames 
Picking Spoolers 
Revolving Flat Cards Twisters 
Sliver Lap Machines Reels 
Ribbon Lap Machines Quillers 
Loom Dobbies 
COTTON WASTE MACHINES 
Cotton and Woolen Systems 
Openers Revolving Flat Cards 
Pickers Derby Doublers 
Willows Roving Frames 
Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Cards Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 
SILK MACHINES 
Ring Twisters 
WOOLEN MACHINES 
Condensers 
Wool Spinning Frames 
WORSTED MACHINES 
= Cone Roving Frames Ring Twisters 


Cleaning 
Opening 


Card Feeds 
Full Roller Cards 


= 


MAN 


= = 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMIEA™ 


Spinning, I wisting and 
Spooler lapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mulls. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD. EMMANS, LTD. FRED H. WHITE 502 COLT BLDG 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, WN. C PATERSON, WN. J. 


Clean Quality 


A 


Trouble Free « Complete 
ey CHARLOTTE ME. 


In these days of keen competition it is essential that you get maximum production at 
One of the ways to attain this end is to buy good Leather Belting for your machines. 
price may mean the difference hetween disappointment and complete satisfaction. 


Quick Service 


Stocks 


minimum cost. 
A little higher 
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